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EARLY  HOME  OF  THE  PROPHET  JOSEPH  |  resided  near  the  place  where  the    '  Mor- 
SMITH.  I  jj.,Qjj  Bible"    as  the  Book  of  Mormorji   is 


In     the    year     1892,     Mr.     James     T. 
Beless    and    wife,    of    Salt    Lake    City, 
attended    as    delegates    the    Convention 
of     the     Brotherhood      of      Locomotive      Prophet    resided    while   in     that  part  of 
Engineers,     held    in     Atlanta,     Georgia.    '  the     county     was      still      standing,      he 


usually  called  by  the  world,  was  trans- 
lated by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
The     identical     house      in      which     the 


HOUSE  IN  WHICH  JOSEPH  SMITH  LIVED  WHILE  AT  H.VRMOXY,  PA . 


While  there  Mr.  Beless  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Mr.  VVm.  McCannon, 
also  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  from 
Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania.  Learning 
that  Mr.  Beless  was  from  Salt  Lake, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  people, 
Mr.     McCannon    informed  him   that    he 


added,  and  kindly  proffeied  to  get 
photographs  of  it  taken  on  his  return 
home,  and  to  mail  them  to  Mr.  Beless. 
This  Mr.  McCannon  did  as  promised, 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Beless 
we  have  procured  engravings  from  the 
photographs  in  his  possession. 
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The  first  of  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures represents  the  front  of  the  house, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Book  of  Mormon  was  per- 
formed hy  Joseph  Smith.  The  picture 
of  course  represents  the  building  as  it 
now  stands.  It  faces  the  north.  The 
two-story  part  on  the  right  has  been 
built  since  the  Prophet  occupied  it. 
The  sloping  shed  on  the  left  also  is  an 
addition  to  the  original  structure,  which 
latter  consisted  of  the  middle  part  only. 

A  branch  of  the  New  York  and  Lake 
Erie  Railway  runs  past  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  second  piccure 
the  back  part  of  the  house  is  seen  in 
the  background,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
center.  Part  of  the  original  farm 
adjoining  is  now  used  as  a  cemetery, 
and  in  it  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Prophet's  father-in-law,  Isaac  Hale. 
Mr.  McCannon  copied  the  following 
inscription  from  the  tombstone  that 
marks  his  burial  place: 


ISAAC  HALE 

DIKD 

January   Uth,  1839. 
Aged  75  years,  10  months  and  10  da3'S. 

The  body  of  Isaac  Hale,  the  hunter,  like 
the  cover  of  an  old  book,  its  contents  torn 
out,  and  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding, 
lies  here  food  for  worms;  yet  the  work  itself 
shall  not  be  lost,  for  it  will,  as  he  believed, 
appear  once  more  in  a  new  and  more  beau- 
tiful edition,  corrected  and  amended. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above 
epitaph,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  is 
copied  from  that  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  for  his  own  tombstone. 

Here     also    was     buried     one     of    the 


Prophet's    children,     that  died   in   1828. 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Joseph  Smith  will  remember 
that  after  receiving  the  sacred  plates  he 
was  so  menaced  by  mobs  who  sought 
his  life,  and  by  plunderers  who  tried  to 
wrest  from  him  the  plates,  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  proceed  with  their 
translation  in  quietude.  The  Prophet 
therefore  left  his  home  in  Manchester, 
New  York,  and  taking  the  sacred 
records  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  the 
home  of  his  wife's  parents,  in  Har- 
mony, Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  latter  place  he  reached  in 
the  month  of  December,  1827.  Here 
he  remained  and  proceeded  with  the 
work  of  translation  until  the  month  of 
June,  1829,  when  David  Whitmer  came 
with  an  invitation  from  his  father, 
Peter  Whitmer,  for  the  Prophet  to  come 
to  his  home  in  Fayette,  Seneca  County, 
New  York,  and  live  with  him  while  he 
continued  his  work.  The  invitation 
was  ver)'  opportune,  as  he  had  already 
been  considerably  harrassed  by  mobs 
since  he  had  been  residing  at  Harmony. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Harmony, 
Pennsylvania,  several  incidents  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  Prophet 
transpired.  It  was  here  Joseph  first 
began  to  trauscribe  and  translate  upon 
loose  sheets  of  paper  some  of  the 
characters  from  the  plates.  Martin 
Hatris,  who  had  previously  befriended 
the  Prophet  by  furnishing  him  means 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  remove 
from  his  former  home,  was  permitted  to 
carry  away  these  copies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  them  to  scientists. 
After  showing  the  copies  of  the  charac- 
ters and  their  translation  to  Professor 
Anthon  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York 
City,  both  of  whom  declared  the  charac- 
ters genuine  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the 
translation    correct,     Martin     Harris    re- 
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turned  and  offered  his  services  to  Joseph 
ss  a  scribe,  to  write  after  his  dictation. 
It  was  at  this  place  Joseph  for  the 
first  time  met,  at  different  times,  Oliver 
Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer;  here  or 
in  the  near  vicinity  also  Joseph  and 
Oliver  were  ordained  to  the  Priesthood, 
and  baptized  each  other;  and  several 
important  revelations  contained  in  the 
book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  were 
received  while  the  Prophet  remained  in 
this  place. 


lady  and  gentleman  was  led  about  the 
room  and  introduced  to  each  other  lady 
and  gentleman,  with  words  and  attitudes 
which  did  not  smack  strongly  of 
originality  or  variety,  after  which  the 
"birds  of  a  feather  flocked  together"  and 
chirped  or  plumed  in  characteristic 
ways. 

In  one  corner  I  saw  a  glitter  of 
learned  pates  and  spectacles.  Here 
buzzed  sounds  of  "malleability,  flexibi- 
lity,    and    evolution,  '   while    significant 


PRESENT  SURROUNDINGS  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH'S  HOME  IN  HARMONY. 


TOLD  BY  THE  CHANDELIER. 

It  was  nearly  time  for  the  party  to 
start.  The  hostess  had  lit  me  up  bril- 
liantly. I  glistened  and  shone  mightily, 
for  there  was  to  be  a  "distinguished 
assemblage."  My  lady  and  her  sister 
had  been  talking  of  the  expected  guests, 
pro  and  con,  all  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  So  I  was  fairly  glowing  with 
expectancy  as  the  people  began  to 
arrive.  As  they  entered,  I  did  not  see 
much    to    impress    a    chandelier.      Each 


glances  were  cast  at  the  opposite 
corner,  where  a  bevy  of  gabbling 
maidens  sat,  conversing  of  "sweet  hats," 
"pretty  necks,"    and   "new  dresses." 

It  was  evident  that  the  two  physical 
properties,  which  floated  so  ominously 
in  words,  from  the  professor's  rendez- 
vous, had  an  immediate  application  to 
the  present  representatives  of  the  tender 
sex;  for  the  intellectual  gentlemen  were 
thus  terming  the  susceptibility  of  the 
maidens    to    the    unintellectual    endear- 
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ments  which  their  souls  and  "papas' 
purse"   seemed  to  revel  in. 

That  broad  term  of  development 
which  Darwin  has  grappled  with  so 
perseveringly,  and  which  includes  so 
many  apes,  both  animal  and  human, 
was  not  employed  this  time  in  the 
cause  of  science,  but  in  that  of  vanity. 
They  had  a  great  deal  to  say  concern- 
ing "the  evolution  of  hats,  the  retro- 
gression of  dress,"  much  of  which  I 
could  not  understand,  so  I  will  not 
attempt  to  put  it  down  here. 

While  little  Miss  Muffit  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug,  complacently  eyeing  her 
sister's  company,  I  particularly  ob- 
served some  of  the  persons  present: 

A  black-eyed  girl,  with  side-burns, 
who  would  demean  herself  to  talk  to  no 
one  but  professors.  If  any  one  of  her 
sex  sat  next  to  her,  she  would  hunch 
the  shoulder  adjacent  to  that  one,  and 
dip  the  one  adjoining  the  professor. 
"What  a  very  agreeable  lady,"  thinks 
the  professor.  "What  a  stuck-up 
piecei"  is  the  verdict  of  the  lady  to 
whom  the  cold  shoulder  is  turned. 

A  pale  blue  angel,  whose  dimples 
were  suggestive  of  the  fairies  at  a  game 
of  hide  and  seek.  To  see  her  was  to 
love  her.  To  hear  her  was  to  worship 
her.  A  gallant  young  knight  was  very 
assiduous.  To  all  appearances  she  did 
not  particularly  resent  his  attentions. 
Oh,  gallant  knight!  oh,  happy  knight! 
that  I  could  change  places  with  thee. 

A  girl  with  a  vacuous  expression, 
who  all  the  evening  had  been  rapidly 
opening  her  mouth  to  let  multifarious 
and  meaningless  sentences  escape.  She 
talked  like  a  hand-organ — you  all  know 
how  expressionless  that  is.  A  mar- 
riage, a  birth,  a  murder,  were  all  an- 
nounced  with  the  same  facial   inertness. 

A     youth    with    a    crooked    nose    and 


curly  hair,  but  handsome  withal^ 
erudite  in  the  helles-lettyes. 

A  maiden  as  colorless  as  one  referred 
to  before,  was  expressionless — who  got 
off  a  graceful  kick  every  time  she  got 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  where  she 
could  be  seen  by  all.  She  had  been 
studying  elocution,  physical  culture, 
and  grace  a  la  mode,  and  moreover  had 
been  startling  the  natives  as  an  actress; 
so  what  else  could  be  expected  than 
that  she  would  practice  her  enchanting 
pedal  quavers  when  she  had  such  a 
room-full  of  savages  to  operate  upon? 

Several  sweet  "little  boys"  in  the 
back-parlor,  huddled  together  as  com- 
panions in  woe.  They  had  not  become 
hardened  yet  to  social  ordeals,  conse- 
quently were  still  tremulous  in  company. 

A  little,  pretty,  weak-faced  girl,  with 
a  bent  back,  smirking  and  smiling  at 
the  boys. 

A  vulgar-looking  woman,  with  soiled 
ribbon  in  her  hair  and  rusty  black 
ribbon  at  her  neck,  who  was  in  close 
communion  with  the  loquacious  maidens 
to  whom  the  glassy  gentry  had  applied 
their  learned  epithets.  The  rubiginous 
woman  was  a  society  news-gatherer. 

One  heroically  bashful  youth  whom  I 
could  not  help  blinking  at  with  all  my 
might,  though  I  felt  it  were  charitable 
to  veil  my  brilliancy  for  his  sake,  poor 
fellow!  His  eyes  had  a  glassy,  fixed 
look.  He  was  afraid  to  glance  about 
for  fear  all  the  people  would  be  watch- 
ing him.  Having  fastened  his  stony 
gaze  upon  a  picture  or  a  bracket,  no 
object  of  intervening  animation  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  transfer  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  the  very  acme  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Finally  an  ambitious  youth  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  recite.  He  arose 
and  rendered  in  a  heart-rending  and 
ear-splitting   style    (though  he  appealed 
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far  more  strongly  to  the  tympanum  than 
to  that  emotional  pump  which  each 
human  possesses)  a  poem  called 
"Hiawatha."  Just  as  he  was  in  the 
most  yelling  part,  our  bashful  youth 
plucked  up  courage  to  hazard  his  first 
visual  circuit  of  the  room.  He  had 
just  got  as  far  as  the  alcove,  in  the 
back-parlor,  where  sat  a  maiden  ap- 
parently as  ill  at  ease  as  himself,  when 
"Hiawatha"  terminated  with  a  flourish, 
and  he  was  aware  that  the  specific 
regard  of  the  audience  would  become 
generalized,  thus  subjecting  himself  to 
the  danger  of  scrutiny,  he  riveted  his 
eyes  once  more.  Now  he  gave  vent  to 
this  consolatory  reflection: 

"Well,  heaven  be  praised,  there  is 
one  kindred  spirit  in  the  room.  At  the 
first  opportunity  I  shall  have  another 
look. " 

The  chance  soon  came.  Another 
recitation  was  called  for. 

This  time  a  tragical  young  woman 
with  a  calamatous  mouth  and  mournful 
eyes  got  up  and  recited  "The  Maniac," 
or  rather  kneeled  down  and  recited  it. 
She  was  just  in  this  interesting  posture, 
with  her  hands  wildly  thrown  above  he 
head,  when  Lionel — for  that  is  the 
name  of  my  hero — ventured  on  is 
second  visual  journey  around  the 
apartment.  Again  his  eyes  focused  on 
the  maid  in  the  alcove.  This  time  her 
own  eyes  met  his,  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  sympathy  exchanged. 

Her  bashfulness  took  on  the  guise  of 
fierceness.  She  was  like  Lionel  in 
being  rigid  and  ill  at  ease  in  her  atti- 
tude, though  in  the  place  of  his  dazed 
look,  she  appeared  alert  and  savage. 
She  was  abnormally  sensitive,  and 
looked  upon  the  majority  of  humankind 
as  her  foes.  If  she  saw  one  of  the 
group  move  his  lips  and  another  smile, 
she  felt  certain   that    they  were   making 


fun  of  her.  Can  you  blame  her  for 
looking  keen  and  fierce?  A  person,  not 
happening  to  hear  a  question  timidly 
ventured  by  herself,  she  would  look 
insulted  and  relapse  into  vehement 
quietude. 

One  of  the  professors,  thinking  she 
looked  'extremely  intellectual, "  deigned 
to  engage  in  conversation  with  her: 

Miss    Tufto,    you    seem     to      be      in 
eclipse  this  evening." 

"I  am." 

"Shall  I  bring  you  some   H2   O.''" 

Almost  imploringly.  Miss  Tufto  asks, 
"What's  that?" 

"Or  probaby  you  would  prefer  some 
C4   H6   02?" 

"No,  thank  you."  helplessly  answers 
Miss  Tufto. 

"Not  very  intellectual  answers," 
thought  the  professor;  "but  I'll  try  her 
once  more. " 

"Miss  Tufto,  according  to  your  dis- 
crimination, which  characteristic  holds 
precedence  this  evening,  the  vegetative 
or  the  sensorial  endowment?  That 
omniverous  biped  by  the  confectioner)' 
receptacle  exemplifies  the  latter;  and 
that  genus  homo,  gazing  at  the  chandelier, 
the  former.  Were  I  of  a  chirographical 
tendency,  and  would  you  not  accuse  me 
of  indulging  rhodomontadic  inclina- 
tions, I  should  soliloquize  upon  the 
mutability  and  dubiousness  of  their 
contingency.  What  is  your  verdict 
concerning  these  assembled  representa- 
tives of  the  order  mammalia?" 

I  saw  Miss  Luna  Tufto's  lips  move 
forming  this  answer: 

"  I  don't  know.  ' 

The  erudite  gentleman  went  away, 
looking  disgusted. 

Lionel  Blake  heard  him  announce  to 
the  cotaiie  of  shining  pates  in  the 
corner: 
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"Such  stupidity!  It  puts  to  shame 
the  institutions  of  our  country." 

It  was  to  be  observed  that  this 
learned  man  simplified  his  language 
whenever  he  was  in  earnest. 

"  I  suppose  one  of  them  will  sally 
back,"   thou^^ht  our  hero. 

He  hoped  not  though,  for  he  wanted 
to  try  his  luck.  Seeing  that  Prof. 
Dash  had  made  such  a  dismal  failure, 
Lionel  felt  that  there  was  some  hope 
for  himself.  He  waited  until  the  pro- 
fessors seemed  knee  deep  in  the  mire  of 
ossified  wit,  then  he  walked  across  the 
room,  or  rather  staggered  across  it 
(he  was  so  self-conscious  he  always 
staggered  in  company)  to  where  Luna 
Tufto  sat.  Her  face  reddened.  Her 
look  of  statuesque  self-consciouEness 
intensified,  otherwise  she  was  obviously 
innocent  of  his  approach,  until  he  came 
down  plump  on  the  sofa  at  her  side. 

"Good  evening,"  in  a  husky  manner 
from  him. 

"Watch  out  or  you'll  break  the 
springs"  (referring  to  the  sofa  which 
he  had  so  suddenly  agitated);  then,  as 
if  recollecting  that  she  had  not  an- 
swered his  salutation,  "(lood  evening," 
she  rejoined   half-audibly : 

"Good  evening,"  he  said  -in  liis 
embarrassment  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  already  given  vent  to  this 
nocturnal  comment. 

"Good  evening,"  she  said,  with 
assurance  and  distinctly  this  time. 

And  then  they  both  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

The  learned  glasses,  astride  the  edu- 
cated noses  of  the  professors,  stared 
from  the  corner;  the  carbonaceous  con- 
versation emanating  from  the  same 
place  suddenly  lulled,  and  the  whole 
room  stared  in  surprise  at  "such  a  sur- 
prising surprise"  (in  the  language  of 
one    person    present)     "as    this."      The 


two  bashful  enormities  together!  The 
two  bashful  enormities  laughing! 

One  of  the  girls  was  wondering  how 
this  could  be  when  Prof.  Dash  enlight- 
ened them  chemically.  After  mouthing 
a  lot  of  incomprehensible  terms,  and 
describing  a  lot  of  ditto  processes,  he 
declared  that  "the  two  had  neutralized 
each  other.  ' 

The  two  sat  in  rigid  silence  while 
being  scrutinized. 

The  guests  finally  being  diverted  by 
a  humorous  narrative  from  Dr.  So  and 
So,  my  two  principals  ventured  to  look 
at  each  other. 

I  did  my  best  to  illuminate  each  one 
to  advantage,  and  I  succeeded.  I  saw 
that  there  was  the  making  of  a  happy 
union  here,  if  only  "beauty's  potent 
glance,"  or  some  such  strong  appeal 
(though  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  always 
the  strongest  one  in  men's  eyes,  for 
beauty  has  been  deified  and  worshiped 
as  long  as  there  have  been  women  to 
possess  it  and  men  to  adore  it)  would 
prove  powerful  enough  to  act  as  an 
antidote  upon  his  bashfulness. 

Looking  once,  this  is  what  Lionel 
saw:  a  pair  of  the  most  glorious  eyes 
he  ever  beheld.  He  could  not  stand 
their  dazzling  inspection,  so  he  averted 
his  own  eyes  to  rest.  His  face  plainly 
said: 

"Whew!  She's  more  awe-inspiring 
than  I  suspected.  But  I  must  have  one 
more  look  at  those  orbs,  even  if  their 
divine  fire  kills  me.  Oh,  happy  fate, 
to  die  in  such  empyreal  effulgence.  !" 

I  could  see  that  Mr.  Lionel  Blake  had 
fallen  precipitously  in  love. 

(TO  BE  CONTINDED.) 


Hypocrites  never  succeed  in  cheating 
others  so  thoroughly  as  they  do  them- 
selves. 
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A  SOLDIER'S  TRAINING  IN  SPARTA. 

What  would  our  readers  think  of  a 
national  policy  that  inculcated  among 
its  young  men  the  art  of  stealing  with 
shrewdness  and  success — and  calling  it 
a  virtue?  Some  of  you  have  perhaps 
seen  plays  or  read  accounts  wherein 
hardened  criminals  of  either  sex  and  of 
mature  years  have  taught  children  to 
pick  pockets  deftly  and  to  perform 
other  acts  of  thievery  in  so  clever  a 
manner  as  to  escape  detection.  But  in 
these  cases  all  the  parties  concerned, 
not  only  the  little  beginners  but  also 
the  older  villains,  as  well  as  the 
audience  or  the  readers,  have  recognized, 
if  they  have  not  all  abhorred,  the 
element  of  crime  which  the  performance 
included. 

There  was  at  one  time,  however,  a 
powerful  people  whose  sons  were  taught 
that  to  be  dexterous  in  stealing  was 
quite  a  meritorious  thing,  and  who 
were  severely  flogged  if  their  bungling 
resulted  in  their  being  caught  in  the 
theft.  The  word  Spartan  has  become 
the  synonym  for  hardihood,  simplicity 
and  courage;  and  very  properly  so,  for 
in  no  nation  of  which  we  know  were 
these  attributes  more  zealously  enjoined 
and  cultivated.  There  was,  too,  a  cer- 
tain high  ideal  of  honor,  and  rigorous 
punishments  for  human  vices.  And 
yet  the  Spartans,  though  their  laws 
cannot  be  said  to  have  authorized 
thefts  and  robberies,  —  for  in  their 
republic  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
all  was  in  common — were  nevertheless 
rather  proud  of  the  sons  who  were  able 
to  bring  back  wood  or  herbs  which 
they  had  slyly  stolen  without  having 
been  caught  at  it.  Indeed,  their  his- 
tory accounts  it  a  great  merit  in  one 
of  these  boys,  that  having  stolen  a 
young  fox  and  secreted  it  under  his 
clothing,  he  suffered   it   to    tear    out    his 


bowels  with  its  teeth  and  claws,  choos- 
ing rather  to  die  than  to  be  detected. 

Apologists  for  this  strange  system  of 
training  among  a  people  who,  consider- 
ing the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were 
conspicuous  for  the  severity  of  their 
virtues  give  us  the  foUovv'ing  explana- 
tion: The  design  was  to  accustom  chil- 
dren who  were  destined  for  war,  to 
surprise  the  vigilance  of  those  who 
watched  over  them,  and  to  expose 
themselves  bravely  to  punishment  in 
case  they  failed  of  that  dexterity  which 
was  required  of  them.  Hence  while 
some  of  the  older  boys  were  sent  out 
by  their  instructor  to  fetch  wood,  the 
younger  ones  were  to  gather  vegetables, 
stealing  these  supplies  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  either  by  getting  noise- 
lessly into  the  gardens  or  by  creeping 
craftily  to  the  common  tables  at  which 
their  elders  ate.  It  was  their  custom 
to  steal  whatever  food  they  could,  and 
their  ingenuity  was  tested  by  their  skill 
in  doing  this  when  people  were  asleep 
or  were  keeping  indifferent  watch.  If 
discovered,  they  were  not  only  whipped 
but  were  punished  also  with  hunger;  so 
that,  as  their  food  was  but  limited  in 
quantity  at  an}'  times,  they  were 
naturally  forced  to  exercise  their  cour- 
age and  cunning  to  the  utmost  lest  they 
should  go  altogether  supperless. 

Strange  to  say,  this  feature  of  their 
training,  along  with  the  other  influences 
by  which  the  Spartan  youth  were  sur- 
rounded, did  not  make  of  them  a  nation 
of  thieves,  but  on  the  contrary  a  nation 
of  valiant  soldiers,  among  whom  a  dis- 
honorable or  1  cowardly  act  was  almost 
unknown.  The  fact  is  interesting  in 
its  relation  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  mankind  is  growing  better  or 
worse  as  the  world  grows  older.  With- 
out venturing  to  discuss  that  question 
just    now,    or    to  answer    it  one  way  or 
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the  other,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
that  particular  kind  of  training  would 
hardly  be  beneficial  to  the  morals  of  the 
present  age,  or  make  of  men  any  better 
soldiers.      Do  you  not  agree  with  me? 

C. 


MANONA,  THE  TONQAN    PRINCESS. 


A  Tale  of  the  South  Sea  Isles. 

(^CONCLnDED  FROM  PAGE  112.) 

For  the  approaching  feast  a  large 
quantity  of  yams,  cocoanuts,  sugar-cane 
and  a  number  of  roasted  hogs  and  fowls 
were  stackad  up  in  the  "marly,"  or 
open  space  in  the  center  of  the  village. 
On  the  day  appointed  the  people  assem- 
ble from  all  parts  of  the  islands  where 
the  feast  is  to  be  held.  When  all  is 
ready  a  signal  is  given  by  beating  a 
drum,  and  the  feast  begins.  Imme- 
diately every  man  makes  a  bee  line  for 
the  eatables,  and  a  general  scramble 
ensues.  For  a  time  the  utmost  confu- 
sion exists,  as  there  is  no  order  in  the 
distribution  of  the  supplies,  and  each 
one  is  allowed  to  grab  whatever  he  can. 

This  feast,  too,  is  looked  upon  as 
one  tendered  to  the  gods.  The  latter 
are  regarded  as  being  fed  vicariously  by 
the  assembled  multitude. 

After  each  individual  has  been  fed 
the  men  engage  in  a  sort  of  game 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
rough  and  tumble  fight,  though  the  best 
of  feelings  prevail.  A  man  would  be 
considered  very  ill-mannered  if  he  should 
get  angry  during  the  fight.  Sometimes 
limbs  are  broken,  skulls  cracked  and 
eyes  blacked  in  these  sports,  but  those 
who  suffer  are  expected  to  endure  their 
misfortunes  cheerfully.  Rank  is  laid 
aside  entirely,  and  the  lowest  cook 
may  engage  in  a  hand  to  hand  tussel 
with     the     king     himself.         The      tooi- 


tonga's  person  is  not  even  considered 
sacred  on  such  an  occasion,  and  should 
he  get  his  nose  flattened  more  than  it 
is  naturally,  or  his  teeth  knocked  out, 
he  must  endure  it  good-naturedly  like 
an  ordinary  mortal. 

The  boys  engage  in  a  similar  sport 
among  themselves,  while  the  women  are 
spectators,  except  sometimes  when  they 
become  enthused  with  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  indulge  in  the  same  kind 
of  a  game  among  themselves. 

Whenever  such  festivals  are  ordered 
by  the  king  or  by  the  tooi-tonga  they 
are  usually  repeated  eight  times  in  suc- 
cession with  intervals  of  nine  days 
between  each  feast,  thus  covering  a 
period  of  eightj'  days  from  beginning  to 
end.  At  the  close  of  these  prolonged 
festivities  the  people  return  to  their 
homes  and  follow  their  usual  occupa- 
tions until  another  year  rolls  round  and 
the  season  for  feasting  has  again 
arrived. 

It  was  while  Chief  Paunga  would  be 
returning  from  this  particular  feast  the 
conspirators,  Hali-Api  and  Tne-Tongati 
anticipated  waylaying  him,  and  were 
fully  prepared  for  the  undertaking. 
Although  the  priest  had  warned  the 
king  of  the  impending  danger,  he  at 
least  pretended  to  take  but  little  notice 
of  the  warning,  but  secretly  he  had 
engaged  a  body-guard  to  accompany  him 
to  the  island  on  which  he  resided. 
This  body-guard  was  instructed  to  follow 
him  at  a  distance,  so  that  if  seen  they 
would  not  be  considered  as  guardians 
of  his  person. 

True  to  their  intentions  the  plotters 
made  their  bold  attempt  to  intercept 
Paunga  on  his  homeward  journey. 
They  attacked  him  with  clubs,  but 
before  they  did  him  any  bodily  injury 
the  guards  appeared  in  sight  and  the 
would-be  assassins  sought  to  flee.      They 
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were  soon  captured,  however,  and  with- 
out any  trial  or  opportunity  to  make  an 
explanation  of  their  conduct,  they  were 
clubbed  to  death  there  and  then  with 
their  own  weapons. 

The  young  chief,  Polavoli,  kept  a 
close  watch  on  the  actions  of  the  two 
plotters  during  the  harvest  festivities. and 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  people 
were  returning  to  their  respective  homes. 
He  took  particular  notice  of  the  diiec- 
tion  in  which  thev  went,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  his  understanding  of  their  in- 
tention by  noting  that  they  both  went 
off  in  different  directions  to  what  they 
should  in  order  to  reach  their  own 
homes.  He  noticed  also  that  their 
course  was  indirectly  the  same  as  the 
one  the  king  would  most  likely  take  on 
his  return  home. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  following  the  closing  of  the  feast 
when  they  left  the  "marly."  Paunga. 
the  king,  was  to  leave  the  same  after- 
noon, and  the  young  chief  took  great 
pains  to'  satisfy  himself  that  he  would 
be  guarded  on  his  journey,  although  he 
dared  not  make  any  inquiry  concerning 
the  matter,  lest  he  should  be  suspected 
of  having  some  connection  with  the 
conspiracy. 

Should  Paunga  neglect  to  take  a 
body-guard  with  him.  Polavoli  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  king 
himself  and  protect  him  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  But  this  he  found  unnec- 
essary, as  the  great  chief,  on  this  occas- 
ion at  least  was  superstitious  enough  to 
believe  the  "prophet's"  prediction,  and 
had  secretly  secured  a  strong  guard  to 
accompany  him. 

After  satisfying  himself  upon  these 
points,  Polavoli  sought  an  audience 
with  Manona,  the  daughter  of  Hali-api, 
who  by  the  way,  was  the  only  member 
of  his  family    living.       To     her    he    re- 


vealed the  astonishing  intelligence  that 
her  father  was  plotting  even  at  that 
moment  to  take  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  explained  the  perple.xing  position 
in  which  she  stood:  for  if  the  conspir- 
ators succeeded  in  their  daring  plot, 
she  was  to  become  the  wife  of  the  de- 
testible  villain  who  had  been  employed 
by  her  unworthy  parent  to  assist  in  the 
scheme;  if  they  failed  she  would  he  put 
to  death  as  it  was  the  custom  among  the 
Tongans  to  punish  by  death  the  family 
of  any  man  guilty  of  treason,  though 
they  be  entirely  innocent  of    any  crime. 

Comprehending  the  hopelessness  of 
her  condition  the  girl  was  ready  to  take 
her  own  life  rather  than  meet  her  fate 
at  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  In 
despair  she  appealed  to  the  young  chief 
and  asked  if  he  was  helpless  to  save 
her  life.  Polavoli  assured  her  there 
was  one  ray  of  hope  left,  and  made 
haste  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
errand.  He  admitted  to  her  that  he 
had  long  been  a  silent  admirer  of  her 
beaut\'  and  estimable  qualities,  but  be- 
ing of  a  lower  rank  he  was  slow  to 
make  known  his  love,  fearing  his  offer 
would  be  rejected.  He  had  now  come, 
he  added,  to  ask  if  she  would  consent 
to  marry  him.  promising  to  save  her 
life  if  it  were  possible,  and  vowing  that 
he  would   be  ever   true  to   her. 

Polavoli  soon  discovered  that  the 
affection  was  mutual  between  them. 
She  too  had  in  her  heart  a  deep  feeling 
of  love  towards  him,  but  of  course  had 
not  considered  it  her  place  to  declare 
her  passion  to  him.  Polavoli  then  went 
on  to  unfold  his  plans  for  the  rescue 
of  Manona,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
state,  the  latter  accepted  together  with 
his  marriage  proposal. 

That  same  evening  they  were  married 
by  the  "priest"  who  had  been  prev- 
iously   employed    to     warn    the  king  of 
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the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Pola- 
voli,  then,  after  rewarding  the  priest  as 
he  had  agreed,  dismissed  him,  and  with 
his  newly-made  bride,  repaired  to  his 
favorite  secret  cave.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
reach  this  hiding  place  without  being 
observed. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  young 
chief  appeared  in  the  village  in  which 
he  resided,  and  no  one  missed  him 
while  he  was  absent.  Each  day  follow- 
ing for  some  time  he  was  found  in  his 
usual  haunts;  but  while  in  this  way 
avoiding  attention  being  attracted  to  his 
movements,  he  was  busy  making  pre- 
parations to  leave  the  island,  as  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  remain 
there  if  it  became  known  that  he  had 
married  the  girl  who  should  have  bet-n 
executed  because  of  her  father's  treach- 
ery. Each  evening  he  returned  to  the 
cavern  with  provisions  and  presents  for 
his  wife.  Within  two  weeks'  time  he 
had  completed  his  preparations  for 
leaving  the  islands.  Having  secured  a 
suitable  canoe  and  provided  ample  pro- 
visions, one  beautiful  moonlight  even- 
ing he  took  leave  of  his  native  village, 
determined  on  going  to  the  Fiji 
Islands.  A  few  of  his  trusted  friends 
followed  in  their  canoes,  intending  to 
accompany  him  a  part  of  the  way  on 
his  long  journey.  Polavoli,  on  some 
pretext,  led  his  friends  along  the  sea- 
shore in  the  direction  of  the  cavern, 
and  while  on  the  water  some  of  tnem 
suggested  to  him  that  he  ought  to  take 
a  wife  with  him  to  his  new  home. 
They  were  not  aware  that  he  had  but 
lately  been  married,  and  knew  nothing 
of  his  recent  actions.  This  gave  Polav- 
oli an  excellent  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice on  his  comrades  what  he  consid- 
ered a  very  good  joke — one  that  would 
astonish  them    as   they  never    had   been 


before.  They  were  nearing  the  myster- 
ious cavern,  and  the  young  chief  re- 
quested his  friends  to  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments while  he  descended  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  to  procure  a  wife.  Immedi- 
ately he  plunged  into  the  water  head 
foremost  and  disappeared.  Knowing 
him  to  be  an  expert  swimmer  and  diver, 
his  companions  took  no  alarm  at  this; 
but  when  they  failed  to  see  him  rise 
again  to  the  surface  they  feared  he  had 
encountered  a  shark.  Imagine  their 
great  surprise,  when  in  a  few  moments 
he  reappeared  accompanied  by  a  beauti- 
ful woman!  There  was  no  accounting 
in  their  minds  for  such  a  spectacle,  and 
their  superstition  prompted  them  to  de- 
clare that  both  personages  were  spirits 
from  the  infernal  regions.  They  soon 
recognized  Polavoli's  features;  and  after 
enjoying  the  joke  he  practiced  upon  his 
unsophisticated  companions  the  "wiz- 
zard"  chief  explained  to  them  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  ingenious  deception.  He 
also  narrated  to  them  the  whole  story 
of  his  finding  the  cave  and  the  tragedy 
and  romance  connected  therewith.  By 
the  time  the  narrative  was  finished  the 
little  fleet  of  canoes  was  almost  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun  was  dawning  above  the  eastern 
horizon.  At  sun-rise  the  party  separ- 
ated, Polavoli  and  Manona  continuing 
their  vojage  toward  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  their  companions  returning  to  their 
homes. 

During  his  absence  his  heroism  and 
loyalty  were  made  known  to  the  people, 
and  won  their  admiration.  Two  years 
from  the  time  he  left  Tonga,  Polavoli 
received  word  from  his  friends  that  the 
great  chief,  Paunga,  was  dead.  He 
immediately  returned  to  his  native 
islands,  and  soon  afterwards  by  unani- 
mous consent  was  proclaimed  king  of 
the  Tongans.  E.   F.    P. 
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Salt  Lake  City,   March  1,  1895. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Ilj' 


The  Power  of   Love. 

'E  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  in 
the  telegraphic  dispatches  the 
other  day  that  Senator  Randall 
L.  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  who  has  lately 
died,  had  in  his  will  charged  his  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  ten  commandments 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  in  His 
sermon  on  the  mount.  If  his  children 
shall  observe  his  counsel  upon  this 
point  they  will  be  a  very  happy  family, 
and  will  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
others  and  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind. 

The  Savior's  teachings  in  this  won- 
derful sermon  are  of  the  most  elevating 
character.  If  mankind  would  observe 
them,  it  would  bring  them  nearer  to 
God,  and  we  should  soon  have  heaven 
on  earth,  for  the  will  of  God  would  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
But  many  people  think  this  is  impossi- 
ble. They  seem  to  think  that  the 
Savior's  teachings  are  entirely  imprac- 
ticable. We  have  heard  members  of 
our  Church  speak  in  this  strain  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Savior,  as  though  they 
were  entirely  unsuited  to  the  use  or 
practice  of  earthly  beings.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  Our  children  should  be 
taught  that  this  is  a  new  dispensation 
in  which  we  live,  and  that  the  Lord  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  tr  ditions  that  our  fathers 
inherited  from  their  fathers  are  in  many 
respects  false  and  wrong.  We  must  lay 
them  aside  and  conform  in  our  lives  to 
the     teachings    o      the     Savior,     or     we 


cannot  be  the  people  that  the  Lord 
designs   to  make   us. 

There  is  one  power  which  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  their  history  have  had 
experience  in  exercising — the  power  of 
love.  The  Savior's  teachings  impress 
upon  those  who  receive  them  the 
potency  of  love.  It  is  much  more 
effective  than  violence. 

It  is  grander  in  its  results.  It  is  hap- 
pier in  its  effects.  It  wins  the  wrong- 
doer. It  softens  the  heart  of  the 
offender.  It  disarms  the  anger  of  the 
violent.  It  expands  the  heart  and  pro- 
duces the  most  delightful  results  upon 
the  person  who  exercises  it,  and  who 
restrains  himself  and  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  anger  and  to  resentment,  repays 
the  one  who  wrongs  him  by  kindness 
and  love.  Let  anyone  try  this,  if  he 
has  not  done  so,  and  he  will  see  how 
true  the  saying  is  that  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  scriptures,  that  "A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wra  h." 

In  a  book  which  was  published  a  few 
years  ago,  entitled  A  "Kiss  for  a 
Blow,"  we  find  some  beautiful  examples 
of  the  effect  of  exercising  kindness  and 
love.  We  take  the  liberty  of  making 
two  quotations  from  it.  The  first  reads 
as  follows: 

"Ruth  and  Amy  were  sisters,  and 
lived  in  Pennsylvania.  In  early  spring, 
as  the  violets  began  to  bloom,  they 
were  playing  in  a  meadow  near  their 
father's  house.  They  both  happened  at 
the  same  time  to  see  a  violet  before 
them.  Both  ran  to  it.  Ruth,  the 
elder  sister,  came  to  it  first,  and  plucked 
it.  Amy  was  angry,  and  cried  out:  'I 
saw  it  first,  and  it  belongs  to  me.' 

"  'No,  it  is  not  3'ours;  it  is  mine,  'said 
Ruth;  'for  I  saw  it  as  soon  as  you  did, 
and  I  got  to  it  first,  and  plucked  it;  so 
I  have  got  it,  and  you  shall  not  have 
it.'  Amy  was  quite  furious,  snatched 
at  the  flower,  and  struck  her  sister. 
Then  Ruth  became  angry  and  struck 
Amy.      So    they     fought    about    it,    and 
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screamed  and^beat  each  other.  Their 
mother  heard  them,  and  came  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  She  found  her 
little  daughters  tearing  and  beating  each 
other. 

"  'What  does  this  mean?'  asked  the 
mother. 

"  'Ruth  got  my  flower,'  said  Amy. 

"'No,  I  did  not,  mother,'  said  Ruth. 
'It  was  mine.  I  saw  it  first  and 
plucked  it. ' 

"'But  where  is  the  flower?'  asked 
their  mother. 

"Lo!  it  had  been  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  fight'  Thus  each  claimed  the 
flower  by  right  of  first  discovery;  and 
in  fighting  to  decide  who  saw  it  first, 
and  who  should  have  it,  both  lost  it! 

"How  could  this  fight  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  sweet  violet,  and 
the  sweeter  spirit  of  sisterly  love  and 
affection  been  preserved?  Ruth  said 
she  saw  it  first,  and  claimed  it.  Amy 
said  she  saw  it  first,  and  claimed  it.  Now, 
though  Ruth  had  the  violet  m  her  hand 
if,  when  Amy  said,  'It  is  mine — I  saw 
it  first — I  will  have  it,'  Ruth  had  said 
to  her:  'Sister,  if  you  think  the 
pretty  flower  is  yours,  you  may  have  it; 
I  should  rather  let  you  have  it  than 
keep  it  myself;  I  would  rather  have 
your  love  than  all  the  flowers  that 
grow,'  would  there  have  been  any 
fight — any  coldness  or  unkindness  be- 
tween the  sisters?  None.  They  would 
have  saved  their  sisterly  affection  from 
so  rude  a  shock,  and  the  sweet  violet 
too;  and  Amy  would  not  have  cared 
whether  the  flower  had  been  in  her 
sister's  hand  or  in  her  own.  She  would 
have  enjoyed  it  just  as  much — nay, 
more,  had  it  been  in  her  sister's.  The 
sweet  and  pretty  flower  belonged  to 
Him  who  made  it.  God  made  it  to  de- 
light the  two  sisters.  How  wicked  in 
them  to  get  angiy  and  to  fight 
about  it!" 

This  is  the   second: 

The  author  of  "A  Kiss  for  a  Blow" 
tells  us  of  a  father  who  complained  to 
him  of  the  quarrelsome  dispositions  of 
his  children.  It  turned  out  that  this 
gentleman  was  particularly  careful  in 
training  his  children  always  to  stand  up 
for  their  rights,  and  never   to  submit  to 


insults  or  injuries  without  showing  a 
proper  resentment.  He  thought  he  was 
teaching  them  a  proper  spirit  when  he 
was  in  reality  training  them  to  fight 
about  every  trifling  difference  that  might 
happen  nmong  them.  In  another  family 
which  this  author  visited,  there  took 
place  at  supper  exactly  such  a  scene  as 
often  occurs  in  families  where  the  feel- 
ings of  the  children  have  never  been 
properly  regulated.  The  mother  had 
helped  her  young  people  to  pieces  of 
custard  pie.  Each  looked  keenly  at  the 
others'  pieces,  to  see  if  none  were 
better  off  than  another.  Charles  who 
had  got  the  largest,  boasted  of  it, 
which  was  an  additional  provocation  to 
James  and  Jane.  James,  after  in  vain 
requesting  a  larger  piece  from  his 
mother,  tried  to  snatch  Charles'  piece. 
Being  prevented,  he  struggled  and 
kicked,  struck  at  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  finally  tumbled  the  pie  over  upon 
the  floor.  When  the  uproar  had  sub- 
sided, and  peace  had  been  restored,  the 
author  of  A  "Kiss  for  a  Blow"  told  the 
family  the  following  anecdote,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words: 

"  'Last  evening  I  supped  with  Lydia's 
father  and  mother.  Before  supper, 
Lydia,  her  parents,  and  myself,  were 
sitting  in  the  room  together,  and  her 
little  brother  Oliver  was  out  in  the 
yard  drawing  his  cart  about.  Their 
mother  went  out  and  brought  in  some 
peaches,  a  few  of  which  were  large, 
red-cheeked,  rare-ripes,  the  rest  small, 
ordinary  peaches.  The  father  handed 
me  one  of  the  rare-ripes,  gave  one  to 
the  mother,  and  then  one  of  the  best  to 
his  little  daughter,  who  was  eight  years 
old.  He  then  took  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  and  gave  it  to  Lydia,  and  told  her 
to  give  it  to  her  brother,  who  was 
about  four  years  old.  Lydia  went  out 
and  returned  in  about  ten  minutes. 

"  '  'Did  vou  give  your  brother  the 
peach  I  sent  him'?    asked  her  father. 

"  'Lydia  blushed,  turned  away,  and 
did  not  answer. 

"Did  you  give  your  brother  the 
peach  I  sent  him?'  asked  her  father 
again,  a  little  sharply. 

"  "No,  father,'  said  she,  'I  did  not 
give  him  that. ' 
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"'What  did  you  do  with  it?'  he 
asked. 

"'I  ate  it,'  said   Lj'dia. 

"'What!  did  you  not  give  your 
brother  an}'?'  asked   her  father. 

"'Yes  I  did,  father,'  said  she,  'I 
gave  him  mine. ' 

"  'Why  did  you  not  give  him  the 
one  I  told  you  to  give?'  asked  her 
father,  rather  sternly. 

"'Because,  father,'  said  Lydia.  'I 
thought  he  would  like  mine  better.' 

"  'But  you  ought  not  to  disobey 
your  father,'  said  he. 

"  'I  did  not  mean  to  be  disobedient, 
father,'  said  she;  and  her  bosom  began 
to  heave  and  her  lips  to  quiver. 

"'But  you  were,  my  daughter,'  said 
he. 

"  'I  thought  you  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  father,'  said  Lydia, 
'if  I  gave  my  brother  the  larger  peach;' 
and  the  tears  began  to  roll  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  'But  I  wanted  you  to  have  the 
larger,'  said  her  father;  'you  are  older 
and  bigger  than  he  is.' 

"  'I  want  3-0U  to  give  the  best 
things  to  m}'  brother''  said  the 
noble  girl. 

"  'Why?'  asked  her  father,  scarcely 
able  to  contain  himself. 

"'  'Because,'  answered  this  generous 
sister,  'I  love  him  so  dearly — I  always 
feel  happier  when  he  gets  the  best 
things.' 

"  'You  are  right,  my  precious 
daughter,'  said  her  father,  as  he  fondly 
and  proudly  folded  her  in  his  arms; 
'you  are  right,  and  you  may  be  certain 
your  father  can  never  be  displeased 
with  )'0u  for  wishing  to  give  up  the  best 
of  everything  to  your  brother.  He  is  a 
dear  little  boy,  and  I  am  glad  you  love 
him  so.  Do  you  think  he  loves  you  as 
well  as  you  love  him?' 

"  Yes,  father,'  said  the  girl,  'I  think 
he  does;  for  when  I  offered  him  the 
larger  peach  he  would  not  take  it,  and 
wanted  me  to  keep  it;  and  it  was  a 
good  while  before  I  could  get  him  to 
take  it. '" 

When  the  author  had  concluded  this 
story,     he    asked    his    young    friends    if 


they  knew  Lydia  and  Oliver.  They 
answered  they  did.  "Did  you  ever  see 
them  quarrel?"  "No."  "Why  do  they 
not  quarrel?"  Charles  and  James  hung 
down  their  heads;  but  Jane  said:  "They 
don't  quarrel  because  they  give  the  best 
things  to  each  other."  Jane  spoke  the 
truth.  There  would  be  no  quarreling 
of  this  kind  if  we  were  as  happy  to  see 
our  neighbor  as  well  served  as  our- 
selves. 


Folly  of  Nicknames  and  Abbreviations. 

There  is  a  practice  which  is  alto- 
gether too  prevalent,  we  think,  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints  of  abbreviating 
words  and  using  initials  instead  of  the 
full  words. 

Our  city  was  formerly  known  as  Great 
Salt  Lake  City.  We  frequently  come 
across  correspondence  written  and  pub- 
lished where  the  initials  have  been 
substituted  for  the  full  words.  For 
instance,  instead  of  saying  "Great  Salt 
Lake  City."  "G.  S.  L.  City,"  is 
written.  Now  in  a  generation  or  two 
hence  the  fact  that  this  city  was  ever 
called  Great  Salt  Lake  City  may  not  be 
known,  and  the  reader  at  that  time,  in 
seeing  these  initials,  may  be  at  an 
entire  loss  to  know  what  place  is  meant 
bj'  G.  S.  L.  City.  At  the  present  time 
many  are  so  indolent  or  careless  as 
to  write  S.  L.  City.  This  is  not 
plain,  and  would  not  be  plain  to  people 
at  a  distance,  and  will  be  equally 
mystifying  to  those  who  will  live 
hereafter. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  for  probably 
the  same  reason,  we  find  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy  of  Provo,  which  bears 
an  honored  name  and  which  should 
always  have  its  full  name,  called  "B.  Y. 
Academy,"  conveying  to  a  stranger  no 
clear  idea  of  what   is  meant  and   giving 
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it  a  title^which  is  anything   but  respect-   j 
fill  to  its  great  founder.  ' 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Brigham  Young  College  at  Logan, 
which  is  also  frequently  called  the  "B. 
Y.  College."  We  must  utter  our  protest 
against  this  lazy  and  disrespectful 
method  of  treating  names  so  honored  as 
that  of  President  Young. 

But  it  goes  even  farther  than  this. 
We  have  seen  the  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  abbreviated  by 
some  persons  in  this  way — the  Church 
of  J.  C.  of  L.  D.  S.  It  is  most  irre- 
verent and,  we  think,  sinful  to  thus 
treat  the  name  of  our  Great  Redeemer. 
But  when  people  get  into  the  fashion 
of  doing  such  things,  they  do  not  stop 
to  think  of  reverence  or  of  anything 
else,  except  what  they  call   brevity. 

The  practice  of  using  the  initials  L. 
D.  S.  is  a  very  common  one,  so  com- 
mon that  even  on  the  backs  of  our 
hymn  books  the  words  "  L.  D.  S. 
Hyjnns"  are  used  instead  of  "Latter- 
day  Saint  Hymns;"  also  the  college  in 
this  city  is  styled  L.  D.  S.  College 
instead  of  Latter-day  Saints'  College. 
What  stranger  seeing  the  name  L.  D. 
S.  College  can  possibly  imagine  what 
these  initial  letters  mean? 

Why  are  names  given  at  all  if  not  to 
be  used?  Why  call  this  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  if  it 
is  to  be  called  the  Church  of  L.  D.  S.  ? 
Why  call  an  institution  by  the  name  of 
Brigham  Young  if  it  is  to  be  called  B. 
Y.  ?  or  the  name  of  this  city  Salt  Lake 
City  if  it  is  to  be  called  S.    L.    City? 

The  fashion  of  using  nicknames  is 
also  very  prevalent.  A  boy's  name  is 
Joseph;  somebody  calls  him  Joe. 
Anottier  is  named  Robert;  somebody 
calls  him  Bob.  Another  is  named 
William;  somebody  calls  him  Bill. 
And   so   it   is    through    the  whole  list   of 


names.  The  fashion  is  a  bad  one,  and 
it  should  be  discontinued  among  us.  It 
is  as  easy  to  call  a  person  by  the 
proper  name — the  name  that  has  been 
given  to  him — as  to  call  him  some 
nickname.  We  hope  the  practice  will 
cease,  and  that  everybody'  among  us 
will  use  his  influence  to  this  end. 
When  a  child  is  called  by  a  nickname, 
the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  it  is  for 
it  to  refuse  to  answer  to  it. 


Turning  Night  into  Day. 

A  celebrated  writer  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  speak  against  the  custom,  which 
he  says  is  growing,  of  turning  night 
into  day.  He  thinks  the  practice  is 
altogether  hurtful.  He  says  it  ruins 
men's  health,  perverts  their  taste,  and 
is  as  effective  in  lowering  the  standard 
of  intellect  as  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  He 
thinks  the  State  ought  to  legislate  in 
the  matter.  He  has  an  idea  that  if 
State  employes  and  the  schools  were 
made  to  begin  work  at  sunrise,  and  to 
cease  work  at  midday  (or  two  hours 
later,  if  necessary),  this  reform  would 
soon  lead  to  others.  Noon  would 
again  be  noon,  and  all  shops  would  be 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  Evening 
would  once  more  be  evening,  as  in 
former  times.  The  theatres  would  be 
open  from  four  to  seven,  or  from  five  to 
eight;  and  between  nine  and  ten  every- 
thing would  be  closed  and  all  lights 
would  be  out,  as  it  is  at  present  in 
some  countries  and  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  country,  where  people  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  work  during  the  day  and 
sleep  at  night.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  return  to  old-fashioned 
hours  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
evils  from  which  what  is  called  society 
is  at  present  suffering. 

This  tendency  to  turn  night  into  day 
is    quite    noticeable   in   Salt   Lake   City. 
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Parties,  instead  of  commencing  at  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  are 
generally  arranged  to  commence  at 
eight,  and  if  the  hour  be  eight,  the 
company  rarely  gets  together  until  nine, 
thus  throwing  everything  into  the 
night.  There  is  great  force,  we  think, 
in  this  writer's  protest.  If  people 
would  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  they 
would  be  ready  to  arise  early  in  the 
morning,  and  would  in  this  way  fulfill 
the  commandment  which  the  Lord  has 
given  to  us  as  a  people: 

"Retire  to  thy  bed  early,  that  ye  may 
not  be  weary;  arise  early,  that  your 
bodies  and  your  minds  may  be  invigo- 
rated. " 


Authority  of  a  Descendent  of  Aaron. 

The  question  has  arisen  in  one  of  the 
theological  classes  in  the  Box  Elder 
Stake  whether  a  literal  descendant  of 
Aaron,  after  having  been  duly  appointed 
a  Bishop,  as  indicated  in  Section  68 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  can  act 
as  our  present  Bishops  now  act,  namely, 
in  presiding  over  wards,  officiating  in 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  etc., 
without  having  the  Melchisedek  Priest- 
hood conferred   upon  him. 

A  descendant  of  Aaron  who  receives 
his  ordination  as  a  Bishop  by  right  of 
descent  can  only  act  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  Lesser  Priesthood.  He  would 
have  no  more  right  to  act  in  the  offices 
of  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood  than 
did  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  a  literal 
descendant  of  Aaron.  John  could  bap- 
tize with  water,  but  he  distinctly  stated 
that  one  should  come  after  him  who 
would  baptize  them  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  himself  not  having  the  right 
to  officiate  in  the  ordinance  of  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Our  Bishops  who  now 
officiate    in   that    office,   do  so   by  virtue 


of  their  having  been  ordained  High 
Priests,  and  not  because  of  their  ordi- 
nation as  Bishops. 

President  Young,  in  discourses  which 
he  delivered  while  he  was  among  us, 
made  this  very  clear,  and  drew  the  dis- 
tinction in  a  manner  that  all  could 
understand. 


Blessing  Children. 

We  are  asked  the  following  question: 
"When  a  father  or  other  persons 
holding  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood 
blesses  and  names  a  baby  when  eight 
days  old,  is  it  then  necessary  for  the 
parents  to  take  the  child  to  Fast 
meeting  and  have  it  blessed  and  named 
again?" 

While  it  is  the  right  of  every  father 
in  this  Church  to  bless  his  child  when 
it  is  eight  days  old,  if  he  so  desires, 
there  is,  however,  an  order  in  the 
Church  that  children  should  be  blessed 
in  the  ward,  under  the  diiection  of  the 
Bishop.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  may  be  a  proper  record  kept  of  the 
birth  of  the  child,  its  parentage,  the 
name  that  is  given  to  it,  etc.,  so  that 
its  name  my  be  numbered  among  the 
names  of  the  Saints  of  God.  And  this 
should  be  observed  by  all  parents  in 
the  blessing  of  their  children. 


ROMAN    VESTAL   VIRGINS. 

Among  nearly  all  the  pagan  nations  of 
antiquity  there  was  a  particularly  strong 
reverence  for  the  deity  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  control  of  fire.  Not  alone 
among  the  nations  that  were  distinctively 
known  as  fire-worshipers,  but  also 
among  peoples  as  advanced  and  civil- 
ized as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
there  numerous  temples  erected  to  the 
divinity  of  fire  and  great  numbers  of 
priestesses  who   therein   officiated.      The 
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worship  of  this  goddess,  whose  name  in 
Latin  was  Vesta,  and  in  Greek  Hestia, 
involved  as  one  principal  part  of  its 
duties  the  guardianship  of  an  ever- 
burning sacred  fire.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  probably  came  down  from  earlier 
and  primitive  races,  with  whom  the 
obtaining  of  a  spark  with  which  to 
kindle  a  flame  was  a  slow  and  difficult 
process,  as  with  our  Indians  in  their 
habit  of  rubbing  two  sticks  together 
until  from  the  friction  the  spark  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might 
sometimes  happen  that  every  fire  in  the 
village  might  be  allowed  to  go  out;  and 
hence  the  notion  of  having  at  least 
one  place  where  the  maintainance  of  a 
blaze  might  be  assured.  In  time  this 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  spot, 
and  those  in  whose  care  it  was  were  by 
the  same  logic  regarded  as  privileged 
and  holy  persons.  Naturally  the  task 
of  tending  the  fire  fell  to  the  women, 
for  Vesta  was  also  the  goddess  of  the 
domestic  hearth;  and  since  the  cares 
of  children  and  a  household  would  have 
prevented  a  strict  attendance  to  the 
duties  required,  the  choosing  of  maidens 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence  and 
became  established  as  a  custom,  if  not 
indeed  a  decree,  of  the  land. 

The  candidate  for  these  honors  in 
Rome  had  to  comply  with  certain  con- 
ditions, chief  among  these  being  that 
for  thirty  years  she  would  devote  her- 
self to  the  duties  imposed  and  withdraw 
from  all  save  necessary  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world.  Strict  vows  were 
entered  into  on  the  subject  of  chastity, 
and  their  violation  resulted  in  the  awful 
punishment  of  the  offending  vestal  being 
buried  alive.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty 
years,  however,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
return  to  private  life  and  even  to  marry. 

The  age  of  admission  into  the  temple 
was  between  six  and    twelve    years;    the 


applicant  must  at  the  time  of  entrance 
have  both  parents  living,  and  the  father 
must  have  been  a  free-born  resident  of 
Italy;  and  she  must  further  be  free  from 
all  physical  or  mental  defects.  Her  thirty 
years'  term  of  service  was  divided  into 
three  periods  of  ten  years  each;  during  the 
first  the  vestal  virgin  learned  her  duties; 
during  the  second,  she  practiced  them; 
during  the  third,  she  instructed  the 
young  girls  who  came  in  to  go  through 
the  same  routine  she  had  b}'  this  time 
mastered. 

The  picture  accompanying  this  article 
represents  a  scene  from  the  school  life 
of  these  maidens,  the  instructor  being 
in  the  act  of  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  no 
small  part  of  the  vestal  virgins'  duties. 
The  two  who  are  standing  at  her  left, 
and  are  engaged  in  studying  a  scroll, 
are  probably  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
term  of  service — that  is,  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  rank  of  the  learners  though 
not  having  yet  reached  that  of  instructor. 


ARCHIE'S  REVOLT,  OR  THE  BANK  SAFE 
COMBINATION. 


A  Washington's  Birthday  Story. 

(CONCLUDED   FROM   PAGE   128.) 

"Have  you  ever  happened  to  forget 
your  combination.    Will?' 

The  question  was  put  by  George 
Smalley,  one  of  the  card-party  gathered 
in  Simmons'  room  over  the  bank. 

They  had  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
after  a  game  of  euchre,  to  "finish  up" 
a  bottle  of  beer,  and  the  talk  had 
drifted  round  to  a  discussion  of  the 
new  patent  safe  set  up  in  the  bank  the 
day  before,  and  incidentally  of  the 
various  merits  and  demerits  of  "safe- 
systems"   in  general. 

"I    forgot    once,     and    I    promise  you 
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the  experience  was  a  lesson  to  me," 
answered  Will.  "We  had  a  payment 
on  hand  at  noon;  the  safe-agent  was 
out  of  town,  and  we  had  to  blow  the 
safe  open  with  powder  to  meet  the 
engagement  on  time." 

"A  man's  memory  is  never  absolutely 
infallible,"  said  Simmons.  "I  should 
think  it  a  wise  plan  always  to  entrust  a 
second  party  with  the  key-word — some 
member  of  the  family  whom  you  might 
safely  trust.  It  could  do  no  harm,  and 
might  guard  against  mischances." 

"I  have  a  better  method  than  that," 
said  Will.  "Something  safer  than  a 
confidant  and  quite  as  infallible  as  a 
reminder. 

"Let's  hear  it,  if  it's  not  a  State 
secret,"   said  Simmons." 

"Oh,  there's  no  harm  in  mentioning 
the  method,"  said  Will,  a  little  reckless 
in  his  beer  "It's  simply  this:  I  asso- 
ciate the  word  with  some  important  or 
special  business  which  is  to  occupy  my 
attention  during  the  day,  or,  if  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  is  expected  to 
occur,  with  some  event  or  fact  of  par- 
ticular significance.  It's  the  best  mimet- 
ic system  I  have  tried  so  far,  and  I've 
practiced  it  for  three  years.  In  the 
former  case  the  business  or  duty  on 
hand  is  bound  to  recall  it,  and  in  the 
latter,  only  a  slight  effort  of  memory  is 
necessary  to  recall  the  fact  or  event 
with  which  the  word  is  associated  in 
my  mind. " 

"I  should  fancy  that  a  first-rate  sys- 
tem,"  said  Simmons;    "but " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  which  he  at  once  answered. 

"Is  Mr.  Wheeler  here?"  said  a  voice 
which  Will  at  once  recognized.  His 
wife  stood  just  outside  in  the  hall,  with 
her  sister  Annie. 

Will  rose  to  his   feet  hastily.       "Any- 


thing wrong,  Mattie?"    he  said,   startled 
at  his  wife's  presence. 

"Is  Archie  here  with  you?"  she  asked 
quickly;  and  then,  as  her  swift  glance 
round  the  room  answered  her,  "He  left 
mother's  before  daik,  and  has  not  come 
nome. " 

Before  dark,  and  it  was  now  half-past 
eleven ! 

In  a  moment  Will  had  on  his  over- 
coat and  hat.  "Have  you  looked  for 
him  at  Joe's?"   he  asked  suddenly. 

"Will's  brother  joe!  Why  had  she 
not  thought  of  it.  The  dark  look  of 
anxiety  lifted  from  Mattie's  counte- 
nance. "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  is 
there,"  she  said  with  relief.  "Without 
a  doubt!"  said  Will  emphatically  and 
with   equal  relief. 

"Can  we  be  of  any  assistance?"  asked 
Will's  companions,    S3'mpathetically. 

"Oh,  no.  There's  no  cause  for 
alarm,  I'm  sure,"  said  Will.  "The 
youngster  has  a  habit  of  absenting  him- 
self in  his  times  of  deepest  distress; 
but  he's  usually  punctual  in  turning  up 
before  dark.  This  time  he's  decided  to 
stay  a  little  longer,  I  guess,  till  his 
wound  is  thoroughly  healed  over.  Joe 
has  probably  given  him  refuge  from  his 
woes  for  the  night,  and  we'll  go  there 
and  rout  him  out,  for  a  lesson." 

The  two  went  off  cheerfully,  confident 
in  the  assurance  of  finding  Archie 
safely  eubconsed  in  bed  with  Uncle 
Joe's  oldest  boy. 

Mattie,  however  had  had  a  deep 
fright  over  the  affair.  She  had  waited 
copfidentl}-  until  nearly  dark  for  Archie's 
coming;  and  was  then  about  to  start  to 
Grandma  Wheeler's  in  search  of  him 
when  Annie,  her  younger  sister,  hap- 
pened in.  She  had  been  spending  the 
afternoon  with  a  friend  and  was  now  on 
her  way  home.  She  had  left  Archie 
there    with  her  mother    at    two    o'clock, 
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and  thought  perhaps  he  was  waiting  for 
her  to  bring  him  home,  as  he  was  often 
used,  so  promised  Mattie  that  s)ie 
would  see  that  he  was  safely  taken  care 
of  and  brought  hack  before  bed-time. 
When  half-past  ten  came  and  no  Archie 
nor  Annie  with  it,  however,  Mattie 
became  alarmed,  and  bidding  the  little 
nurse-girl  look  after  Flossie,  she  had 
started  alone  for  her  mother's  house. 
Once  there,  she  heard  from  them  that 
Archie  had  started  before  dark  for 
home,  and  both  believing  that  he  had 
arrived  long  ere  this,  had  not  supposed 
it  necessary  to  send  word.  Mattie  at 
once  thought  of  Will  in  her  anxiety, 
and  having  no  one  to  send  a  message 
by,  was  obliged  to  go  for  him  herself, 
with  Annie  for  an  escort. 

The  episode  sufficed  to  break  up  the 
little  party,  though  the  hour  was  an 
early  one  compared  to  that  at  which 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  disperse. 
They  parted  with  a  little  joke  on  the 
tapis;  to  chaff  Will  on  being  "worked" 
by  his  wife's  clever  Jittle  scheme  for 
getting  him  home  from  the  party,  the 
plan  being  laid  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
story  he  might  tell  of  subsequent  hap- 
penings in  regard   to    Archie's   absence. 

Smalley  and  Mabry  walked  to  the 
corner  together;  then  separated  to  go 
in  different  directions;  but  Mabry  had 
gone  but  a  half-block  when  he  remem- 
bered the  watch  he  had  "staked  "  at  a 
stage  when  his  "pennies"  ran  out  tem- 
porarily, and  which  Simmons  had 
laughingly  put  in  his  own  pocket,  with 
the  declaration  that  he  would  "win  it 
before  the  party  broke  up." 
^_  Both  had  forgotten  it  in  the  talk 
about  Wheeler;  but  Mabry  could  not 
afford  to  be  without  it  the  next  morn- 
ing, so  decided  to  go  back.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  bank-building  he  stopped 
and  picked  up  a  glittering    object   from 


the  sidewalk.  It  was  a  silver  key-ring, 
with  a  half-dozen  keys  attached,  and 
Mabry  recognized  it  as  Will  Wheeler's. 
He  had  lost  it  from  his  pocket  probably 
on  going  out  with  Mattie,  the  snow 
deadening  the  clink  of  the  keys  as 
they  fell. 

Strange  how  quick  and  subtly  an  evil 
thought  permeates  consciousness?  In 
the  first  flash  of  an  instant  almost  while 
Mabry  stood  with  his  foot  on  the  door- 
step, his  mind  had  sensed  the  signifi- 
cant temptation  of  the  "find,"  and  was 
busy  making  argun\ents  for  and  against 
its  chances. 

There  was  little  doubt  the  bank  keys 
were  amongst  those  on  the  ring,  both 
to  the  door  and  safe;  but  with  the 
combination  of  the  latter  unknown, 
they  were  of  little  importance  to  any- 
one, however  evilly  inclined.  But  only 
to  think  of  the  chance  contained  in  that 
little  bunch  of  jingling  keys,  if  onl}'  all 
of  their  secrets  were  known!  The  mere 
thought  of  the  wealth  stored  away 
behind  that  ponderous  iron,  amen- 
able to  the  magic  o  a  slim  slip  of 
steel,  was  tempting  enough;  but  when 
one  thought  of  debts  and  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  with  perhaps  simply  a 
tithe  of  the  stacks  of  yellow  and  white 
metal  cached  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  safe,  what  hungry  visions  did  it  not 
summon!  Sore  pressed  as  Mabry  was 
with  a  hundred  financial  storms  ready 
to  burst  around  his  head,  the  vision 
held  mighty  allurements.  Here  in  his 
hand  was  the  solving  of  all  his  trouble, 
if  only 

He  stepped  suddenly  and  softly  into 
the  hallway.  The  night  watch  had  just 
turned  the  corner  from  his  block's  beat 
on  either  side  of  the  square,  and 
Mabry  retreated  half-way  up  the  stair 
and  stood  there  on  the  steps  in  the 
darkness  till  he  passed    by.      He  felt   no 
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particular  fear  to  be  found  there,  as  the 
man  had  seen  him  enter  the  place  with 
the  others  earlier  in  the  evening,  and 
knew  him  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of 
Simmons. 

The  bank  entrance  was  a  door  north, 
this  one  being  used  principally  for  the 
business  offices  and  rooms  on  the  floors 
above.  It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
wait  till  the  watch  turned  the  corner, 
and  then  dart  to  the  bank  door  and  try 
the  keys.  But  even  if  he  should  be 
successful  so  far,  what  then?  There  was 
the  problem  of  the  safe — an  unsolvable 
one — without  the  combination. 

While  a  thousand  thoughts  were 
turning  in  his  mind,  he  still  kept  his 
senses  alert  for  the  steps  of  the  watch- 
man. It  seemed  an  age  to  him  before 
their  sound  came  back  again,  and  he 
heard  them  pass  the  bank  and  retreat 
round  the  corner  on  their  beat  to  the 
large  wholesale  house  at  the  further  end 
of  the  block. 

It  was  his  time  now,  if  ever!  A 
moment  more  and  he  was  shadowed  in 
the  deep  doorway  of  the  bank  entrance 
trying  the  keys.  The  third  turned  the 
lock,  and  Mabry  softly  opened  the  door 
and  slipped  in.  Locking  it  after  him, 
he  stooped  and  took  off  his  shoes,  fear- 
ful of  the  sound  they  might  make  on 
the  hard  oak  floor. 

Then  he  crep  to  the  door  built  in 
thi  iron  framework  which  separated 
the  offices  from  the  rotunda.  A  first 
trial  with  the  keys  was  successful,  and 
he  found  himself  inside  with  no  further 
obstacle  between  him  and  the  safe. 
The  latter  stood  in  the  rear  corner  to 
the  main  office,  and  he  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  his  way  to  it.  The  place 
was  in  fact  dimly  lit  by  the  rays  from 
the  street  lamp  on  the  corner,  outside, 
and  once  accustomed  to  the  shadowing 
haze,     Mabry's    keen    gaze    could    easily 


distinguish  objects.  Kneeling  down  in 
front  of  the  safe,  he  tried  to  collect  his 
confused  thoughts.  He  was  dazed  by 
the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  his 
sudden  idea  had  been  carried  so  far  to 
success.  It  had  all  followed  so  closely 
upon  his  impulse  that  his  actual 
presence  here  seemed  almost  a  dream. 
And  what  would  come  of  it  all?  He 
had  risked  so  much  in  coming,  and  for 
what?  It  could  be  nought  but  guess- 
work in  regard  to  the  combination 
which  Will  had  chosen,  and  what  had 
he  to  guide  him  in  that?  His  mind 
went  over  the  conversation  in  regard 
to  Will's  "system"  of  remembering. 
"Some  duty  or  business  of  the  day," 
or  some  "special  event  or  happening." 
If  he  but  knew  Will's  special  duties  for 
tomorrow — it  might  be  worth  while  per- 
haps to  hazard  a  guess  for  some  word  as- 
sociated with  them — but  stay!  Tomor- 
row was  a  holiday.  There  was  no 
special  business  for  the  day  at  the 
bank.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that 
Will  had  associated  his  word  with  the 
event  signified  by  the  date  of  the  day! 
The  thought  made  his  heart  bound. 

He  gave  a  hasty  glance  round.  The 
desk  at  which  the  clerks  sat  was  be- 
tween him  and  the  windows,  and  mak- 
ing a  double  screen  with  his  coat, 
which  he  took  off  and  held  over  the  face 
of  the  safe,  he  struck  a  match,  and 
hastily  spelling  the  letters  of  the  word 
"Washington,"  he  turned  the  key. 
The  match  went  out  with  Mabry's  im- 
patient gesture.  His  "guess  combina- 
tion" had  not  succeeded.  He  tried 
"George"  alone,  and  then  the  full 
name,   with  like  success. 

"Birthday"  was  his  last  hope,  and  it 
was  almost  with  an  audible  oath  that 
he  witnessed  its  failure.  It  vvas  all  up 
now;  only  an  insane  man  would  keep 
up  the  farce    of  guessing   at  haphazard. 
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It  was  risking  his  all  on  a  fool's 
problem.  Nothing  now  but  to  make 
his  retreat  as  best  he  might  without 
risking  discovery  by  the  watch  or  the 
passers  by.  That  was  the  only  event 
to  consider  now.  He  took  the  key  out 
with  almost  a  groan.  So  much  risked, 
so  much  at  stake,  and  he  had  failed. 
As  he  was  about  to  rise  to  his  feet  a 
sudden  thought  came  to  him,  and  with 
a  half-smile  he  put  the  key  back  and 
began    to    turn    the    letters    into    place. 

"H-a-t-c-h-e-t"  he  spelled  by  the  light 
of  his  flickering  match;  then  smilingly 
turned  the  key.  One  great  throb,  and 
his  heart  stood  still. 

The  lock  had   turned! 


Archie  Wheeler's  staunch  little  heart 
commenced  to  own  to  some  qualms. 
Not  of  fear  exactly,  for  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  fear  nothing  save  an  evil 
conscience,  and  as  yet  he  had  not  felt 
any  doubt  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  his 
"stand;"  but  misgivings  as  to  having 
yielded  to  Ted  Taylor's  suggestion  to 
hunt  up  that  lonely  hut  "somewhere  up 
on  the  hills,"  where  they  were  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  happy 
seclusion,  safe  from  the  persecutions 
of  self-willed,  destructive  sisters.  He 
had  met  Ted  on  his  way  home  from 
"Grandma's,"  and  his  tale  of  woe  had 
been  met  with  confidences  of  a  similar 
nature  from  Ted,  he  having  a  half- 
dozen  persecutors  instead  of  one,  and 
the  two  had  decided  to  take  some  effec- 
tive measure  for  placing  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  tormentors. 
Ted  having  once  gone  hunting  with  his 
father,  they  had  happened  upon  a  de- 
serted, tumble-down  cottage  somewhere 
among  the  trees  in  one  of  the  gulches 
on  the  hillside,  where  they  had  eaten 
their     lunch,    and    the    memory    of    this 


abode  was  an  idea  which  he  advanced 
as  affording  an  immediate  haven  from 
their  persecutors.  The  two  had  conse- 
quently set  off  in  search  of  it,  and  twi- 
light had  them  at  the  goal,  victorious, 
but  considerably  daunted  by  the  ap- 
proaching darkness  and  the  distance 
from  home.  Ted,  though  a  bigger  boy 
than  Archie,  had  less  pluck,  and  Archie 
himself,  as  darkness  shut  down  thick 
in  the  gulch  where  the  cabin  was, 
found  it  harder  to  keep  up  Ted's  cour 
age  than  his  own,  though  that  too  was 
beginning  to  be  a  hard  task.  There 
was  less  to  tempt  either  of  them, 
though,  in  the  thought  of  the  lonely 
walk  home  through  the  darkness  than 
in  that  of  cuddling  down  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  cabin  with  the  door  shut 
against  the  molestation  of  bears  or 
other  anima  s  during  the  night  and 
thus  they  settled,  snug  but  regretful, 
while  the  relatives  of  both  were  con- 
ducting a  distracted  search  for  them  in 
more  reasonable  localities. 

Morning,  however,  found  Will 
Wheeler  confronted  by  a  far  more 
serious  trouble,  as  facts  stood,  than 
his  son's  absence.  The  open  safe  had 
met  the  eye  of  two  of  the  bank,  direc- 
tors, who  had  had  occasion  to  make  an 
early  visit  to  the  bank,  and  the  result 
was  that  at  about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m., 
when  Will  had  returned  from  a  vain 
search  for  the  eleventh  time,  in  hope 
that  Archie  might  have  chanced  to 
return  home,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  police  and  an  arrest- 
warrant  which  admitted  no  delay  in 
execution. 

When,  at  about  noon,  Archie  and 
Ted  reached  home  the  new  sensation 
had  eclipsed  that  of  their  absence,  and 
both  escaped  that  corporeal  feature  of 
discipline  which  might  have  ensued 
after    the    first    novelty    of    relief,    occa- 
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sioned  by  their  safe  return,  had  smould- 
ered down. 

Matters,  indeed,  looked  very  black 
for  poor  Will  Wheeler,  his  story  of  the 
lost  keys  sounding  somewhat  tame  in 
the  light  of  his  declaration  of  having 
divulged  to  no  living  soul  the  secret  of 
the  combination.  Even  his  attempt  at 
proving  an  alibi  went  against  him,  the 
whole  affair  being  construed  as  "put  up" 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off 
suspicion. 

Simmons,  in  whose  rooms  Will  be- 
lieved he  had  lost  the  keys  was  held 
under  bonds  as  a  matter  of  safety,  but 
it  was  upon  Will  that  the  full  brunt 
of  suspicion  fell.  He  had  had  extreme 
difficulty  in  securing  bonds,  the  bank 
directors  fearing  that  in  case  of  his 
guilt  he  might  effect  his  escape  with 
the  money  stolen  from  the  safe.  It 
was  known  that  his  affairs  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  this  not  only 
strengthened  suspicion  but  made  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  their 
trust. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  family  group  that 
gathered  at  the  Wheeler  home  that 
afternoon  for  the  much-talked-of  holiday 
dinner.  They  had  decided  to  meet 
together  as  if  all  were  well,  as  they 
could  not  tell  when  Will  would  be 
deprived  ot  liberty. 

"I  will  never  live  to  see  that  time," 
said  Will,  with  white  lips,  as  they  dis- 
cussed    the     subject  among  themselves. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  never  have  to  see 
that  time,"  said  Mattie.  "Something 
will  happen  to  discover  the  real  thief 
before  the  trial,   I  am  assured." 

"Not  unless  he  gives  himself  up 
voluntarily,"   said  Will. 

"Every  iota  of  evidence  is  against 
me,  and  there's  enough  to  put  me  in 
the  penitentiary  for  all  that  can  be 
done  outside  to  save  me.  " 


"I  can't  listen  to  anything  like  that," 
said  Grandma  Clark,  gently.  "We  must 
remember  there  is  a  Power  and  Intel- 
ligence higher  than  man's,  that  works 
always  for  right,  and  no  mere  human 
will  nor  circumstances  can  keep  truth 
from  triumphing.  "Will,"  she  went 
on  quickly,  her  sweet,  transparent  face 
aglow  with  sudden  inspiration,  "  Will, 
it's  been  a  long  time  since  you  used  to 
kneel  before  your  Heavenly  Father  to 
ask  His  blessing  on  your  home.  Now 
I  want  you,  before  we  go  on  any  fur- 
ther, to  kneel  and  pray  as  you  once 
did,  or  guidance  and  help  in  your 
sore  trial,  and  my  faith  is  that  He  will 
answer  your  prayer." 

There  were  no  dry  eyes  among  the 
little  group  as  they  rose,  after  that 
short,   fervent  prayer  of  supplication. 

To  Mattie  it  brought  back  memories 
of  peaceful  days  ere  Will  had  become 
indifferent  to  the  duties  to  which  he 
had  once  been  devoted,  and  she  was 
almost  glad  of  this  trial  which  had 
come,  if  only  that  old  spirit  might 
be  roused   in  him. 

It  was  with  lighter  hearts  that  they 
gathered  round  the  table,  and  they 
could  discuss  the  subject  uppermost  in 
their  minds  without  the  dread  weight 
of  despair  and  helplessness  with  which 
they  had  so  far   faced  the    sudden   blow. 

"I  wish,"  said  Archie,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  in  silence  to  the  talk 
going  round,  fearful  of  attracting  any 
attention  to  himself,  after  his  night's 
escapade,  "I  wish  papa  had  a  lot  of 
the  money  Mr.  Mabry's  got.  Then  he 
could  put  all  in  the  safe  that  was  took 
out  and  they  wouldn't  try  to  make  him 
go  to  prison.  " 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  grandma,  who 
never  failed  to  encourage  Archie  in  his 
frequent  attempts  to  monopolize  a  large 
share    of    the    general    conversation,    at 
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table,  "I'm  afraid  that  Mr.  Mabry  has 
very  little  more  money  than  papa 
himself. " 

"Oh,  yes  he  has!"  asserted  Archie 
with  his  aggressive  nod  "I  know, 
because  I've  seen  it.  He  brought  a 
lot  of  it  out  to — out  to  our  cabin  last 
night,"  he  went  on  timidly,  half  in  fear 
of  his  venture  of  recalling  the  circum- 
stance of  his  absence. 

"Why,  Archie,  what  do  you  mean?" 
said  Mattie,   breathlessly. 

"He's  been  having  dreams,"  said 
Will,  indifferently. 

"No,  it  wasn't  a  dream,  papa,  sure. 
I  was  wide  awake,  for  sure.  I  just 
woke  up  in  the  night  and  I  saw 
Mr.  Mabry  put  his  money  under  the 
boards  in  the  cabin.  I  know,  because 
there  was  a  lantern,  and  I  could  see  as 
plain.  I  know  he  had  most  a  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pockets,  and  then  some 
more  in  a  bag.  I  guess  there  was 
really  two  hundred   altogether." 

The  emphasis  on  this  amount  was 
due  to  Archie's  having  accepted  hun- 
dred as  the  highest  standard  of  value 
imaginable,  it  being  a  stupendous 
numeral  in  his  eyes. 

There  was  a  look  of  incredulity  upon 
all  the  faces  but  Mattie's,  who,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  "drawing  Archie 
out. " 

"Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Mabry?"  she  asked,  her  heart  almost 
in  her  mouth  at  fear  of  some  discrep- 
ancy. 

"Oh,  no,   I    was  'fraid." 

"Afraid  of  Mr.   Mabry!" 

"Not  of  him,  but  he  had  a  pistol, 
and  I  was  'fraid  he  might  think  I  was 
a  burglar  if  I  made  a  noise  and  shoot 
me  the  first  thing.  " 

"Did  Ted  Taylor  see  him?" 

"I  guess  not;  he  was  too  sound 
asleep. " 


Mattie's  face  fell. 

"Did  you  tell  him  you  saw  Mr. 
Mabry?"  she  asked,  her  hope  flickering 
down  to  a  small  spark  at  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  Archie's  story. 

"I  was  goin'  to,  but  I  went  off  to 
sleep  so  quick  I  forgot,  and  in  the 
morning  I  forgot;  and  I  forgot  ever 
since  till  now,"  Archie  went  on,  fore- 
stalling his  mother's  close  catechism 
with  quick  intuitiveness  and  his  de- 
cisive nod. 

"I  —  I  guess  you've  been  dreaming," 
said  Mattie,  reluctantly  at  last. 

Will  nodded  assent.  His  own  suspi- 
cions were  too  firmly  grounded  to  let 
that  which  suddenly  sprung  in  the 
others'  minds  affect  him  in  any  degree. 
That  he  had  lost  the  keys  in  Simmons' 
room  he  was  almost  confident  and  his 
surmise  had  been  from  the  first  that 
the  latter  had  been  the  culprit.  Mabry 
and  Smalley  he  believed  to  be  too  loyal 
to  himself  to  have  a  suspicion   of  them. 

"There's  just  this  about  it,"  said 
Grandma  Clark,  in  her  gentle  but  de- 
cisive way,  "it  will  do  no  one  an> 
harm  to  take  trouble  enough  to  go  up 
to  this  place  where  Archie  stayed  and 
search  the  cabin.  If  nothing's  found, 
why.  nothing's  lost,  and  we  can  be  no 
worse  off  at  any  rate  than  now.  My 
advice,"  she  said  to  Will,  earnestly,  "is 
to  send  for  the  chief  of  police,  tell  him 
Archie's  story,  and  let  him  make  a 
search. " 

Her  son-in-law  was  almost  stubborn 
to  this  suggestion  at  first,  the  excuse 
seeming  too  paltry  upon  which  to 
authorize  such  steps.  It  would  result 
only  in  failure,  and  make  him,  besides, 
a  laughing-stock  for  the   community. 

They  had  called  his  former  stories 
"nurse's  tales;"  what  would  they  think 
of  this? 

But  grandma  was  aided    by   Mattie   in 
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her  entreaties,  and  at  length  the  mes- 
sage was  sent  for  Chief  Parker,  who 
came,  listened,  and  went  with  a  coaple 
of  his  men  to  hunt  up  the  cabin  and 
search  under  its  boards  for  the  hidden 
treasure. 

Their  private  opinion  was  that  Wheeler 
was  trying  to  place  suspicion  upon 
Mabry  as  a  last  hope,  whether  the  story 
should  prove  true  or  false.  It  was  with 
queer  sensations,  though,  that  they 
took  up  the  board  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  little  shanty  and  saw  the 
stacks  of  gold  heaped  up  in  the  damp, 
dark  aperture. 

"If  Wheeler  only  had  a  grown  man 
to  swear  to  that  story,"  said  the  chief, 
"he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  make  out 
a  case.  The  child's  evidence,  even  if 
true,  will  of  course  count  for  nothing, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  find    will  help  him  " 

So  they  said;  but  so  it  did  not 
prove;  for  Mabry  at  first  sight  of  the 
officer  with  his  warrant,  issued  upon 
Wheeler's  decisive  accusation,  broke 
down  and  confessed  all.  Not  hardened 
to  serious  crime,  his  deed  had  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  shattered  nerves,  and 
the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  money 
he  had  secreted  took  the  one  motive 
which  might  have  made  him  strong 
enough  to  stand  against  the  charge. 

The  circumstance  of  his  confession 
and  the  complete  and  earl)'  restoration 
of  the  money  to  the  bank,  made  the 
directors  somewhat  lenient  in  pushing 
the  case,  so  that  the  sentence  he 
received  was  for  seven  years  instead  of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  awarded.  To  Will  the 
experience  was  the  incentive  to  a  new 
life.  All  the  fatal  carelessness  and 
frivolity  of  the  life  he  had  been  leading 
had  been  brought  home  to  him  in  the 
severe  lesson,  ind  he  determined  to 
live  at  least    in    a    way    henceforth    that 


should  partially  make  up  for  the  bless- 
ing and  relief  which  had  come  that 
day  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  A  steady 
economy  is  slowly  but  surely  eating 
away  his  debts,  and  a  renewed  spirit 
of  trust  and  devotion  to  religious  duties 
effaces  that  demon  of  discontent  and 
unrest  that  led  him  to  make  cards  and 
winebibbing  the  ultimate  ambition  and 
pleasure  of  existence  rather  than  those 
aims  and  works  that  add  possessions  to 
the  soul,   for  time  and  eternity. 

Archie's  clever  attempt  to  win  glory 
for  his  night's  escapade  by  reason  of 
the  good  that  had  come  of  it,  was  par- 
tially crushed  by  his  parents,  who 
reminded  him  that  though  good  fortune 
had  indeed  transpired  from  his  chance 
presence  in  the  little  cabin  that  night, 
that  the  usual  outcome  of  acts  done 
contrary  to  a  parent's  will  was  punish- 
ment instead  of  reward,  and  the  lesson 
stayed  in  his  mind,  till  Flossie  for- 
tunately arrived  at  an  age  to  be  held 
individually  responsible  for  her  own 
overt  acts.  A  very  excellent  termina- 
tion all  round,  considering  it  as  a 
sequel  to  Will's  blunder  of  disclosing 
his  "mimetic  system"  in  regard  to  the 
safe-combination. 

[osepliine  Spencer. 


You  will  find  ninety-nine  men  find- 
ing fault  with  somebody  else's  work  to 
where  you  will  find  one  doing  his  own 
right. 

No  matter  whether  he  has  been  to 
college  or  not,  the  man  who  can  keep 
sweet  when  things  go  wrong  is  a  man 
of   power. 

Politeness  is  simply  a  disposition 
and  capacity  to  please. 

Much  charity  that  begins  at  home  is 
too  feeble  to  get  out  of   doors. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Amusements. 

Teachers  and  professors  of  religion 
have  generally  looked  upon  dances  and 
theatrical  performances  as  amusements 
altogether  unsuited  for  the  people,  and 
they  have  endeavored  to  repress  them. 
Their  efforts  in  this  direction,  however, 
have  met  with  but  little  success.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  protests  and 
denunciations,  dancing  and  theatrical 
performances  continue,  and  these 
amusements  are  extensively  patronized 
by  thousands  of  both  sexes.  People 
will  have  amusements.  They  need 
them.  Those  who  try  to  prevent  men 
and  women  from  having  them  only 
waste   their   influence. 

Instead  of  trying  to  stop  amusements 
it  is  better  to  regulate  and  keep  them 
under  proper  control.  In  neglecting 
this,  and  acting  upon  the  idea  that 
amusements  of  this  kind  are  wrong, 
many    religious    people  have  blundered. 

President  Brigham  Young  in  early 
days  perceived  how  unwise  it  was  to 
make  war  upon,  or  refuse  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  suitable  amust-ments.  He 
recognized  the  necessity  of  having 
recreation,  and  he  encouraged  the 
people  to  take  it.  Those  who  aie  old 
enough  to  remember  the  days  when  the 
Saints  had  to  leave  Nauvoo  and  to 
launch  into  the  almost  trackless  wilder- 
ness, will  recall  the  effect  which  an 
occasional  dancing  party  had  in  cheer- 
ing and  enlivening  the  people  and 
causing  them  to,  partially  at  least,  for- 
get their  privations  and  hard  surround- 
ings. In  the  midst  of  the  destitution 
and  sickness  of  Winter  Quarters;  in 
the  hungry  days  of  the  early  settlement 
of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  music  and 
social    intercourse    of    the    dancing    par- 


ties, which  all  had  the  privilege  of 
attending,  were  of  inestimable  value  in 
lightening  the  hearts  and  cheering  the 
spirits  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  The 
violin  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  those 
days  in  stimulating  hope,  in  dispelling 
gloom  and  in  brightening  the  lives  of 
all.  That  delightful  instrument  of  music 
has  never  had  the  credit  which  it  deserved 
for  the  work  it  performed  in  those  try- 
ing years.  Under  its  inspiring  influence 
young  and  old  mingled  in  the  merry 
dance,  and  they  forgot  that  they  were 
only  halt-fed,  half-clothed  and  badly 
sheltered,  or  that  they  had  any  cause 
for  melancholy  or  sadness.  Looking 
back  at  those  days  and  recalling  the 
happy  scenes  and  sweet  enjo3'ment 
which  music  produced,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  President  Young  said,  as  he  did, 
"There  would  be  no   fiddlers  in  hell." 

In  encouraging  the  people  to  amuse 
themselves  in  this  simple  and  easily 
obtained  fashion.  President  Young  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  qualities  of  the  great 
leader  that  he  was;  but  he  took  care 
not  to  separate  this  amusement  from 
religion  or  religious  influences.  He 
taught  the  people  to  open  and  close 
their  social  dancing  parties  with  prayer, 
and  urged  the  influential  men  and 
women  to  take  part  in  them,  50  that 
every  tendency  to  rudeness  or  disorder 
might  be  repressed  and  such  decorum 
be  observed  as  would  insure  the  enjo^'- 
ment  and  happiness  of  the  most  refined 
and  scrupulous. 

But  it  was  not  dancing  alone  that 
claimed  his  attention.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  lesson  which  the  Prophet 
Joseph  had  taught  in  respect  to  the 
stage.  He  had  reason  to  remember  it; 
for  the  Prophet  had  requested  him,  he 
being  at  the  time  the  President  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  to  take  one  of  the 
parts  in   a  drama  that  was  to  be  enacted 
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on  the  stage  of  the  Masonic  Hall  in 
Nauvoo.  President  Young  would, 
doubtless,  have  made  an  excellent 
actor;  he  was  a  man  of  fine  presence, 
of  graceful  manners,  and  had  a  rare  gift 
of  mimicry;  but  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  there  was,  in  his  mind,  a  sense 
of  incongruity  in  his  taking  a  part  on 
the  stage  in  a  play.  But  the  expression 
of  a  wish  by  the  Prophet  was  accepted 
by  Brother  Brigham  as  readily  as  a 
command  would  be  by  some  men,  and 
he  accepted  the  role  and  performed  his 
part  very  creditably,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  witnessed  the  per- 
formance, as  did  others  of  the  Apostles 
who  had  been  requested  to  appear  on 
the  same  stage.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
had  a  reason  for  teaching  this  lesson. 
It  proved  a  profitable  one.  After  the 
settlement  of  Salt  Lake  Valley  it  was 
not  long  until  the  "Social  Hall"  was 
built.  Probably  no  place  of  amusement 
of  its  size  was  ever  erected  in  which  so 
many  people  enjoyed  such  delight  in 
social  parties  and  theatrical  perfor- 
mances as  did  those  who  attended  there 
either  as  guests  or  patrons.  En- 
couraged and  sustained  by  the  interest 
which  President  Young  ever  manifested 
in  theatrical  representations,  capable 
men  and  women  devoted  themselves 
voluntarily  and  without  compensation  to 
the  giving,  at  regular  intervals,  of 
representation  of  dramas  on  the  stage. 
Subsequently  the  theatre  was  built,  and 
the  performances  took  a  higher  rank 
and  the  performers  were  classed  as 
professionals.  But  in  the  theatre,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  the  Social  Hall, 
President  Young  never  failed,  when  he 
was  in  the  city  and  his  health  per- 
mitted, though  often  at  great  incon- 
venience to  himself,  to  attend  the  per- 
formances. Not  only  did  he  attend 
himself,     but    he     planned    to    have    his 


Counselors  and  the  Twelve  Apostles 
frequent  the  theatre.  That  inability  to 
bear  the  expense  might  not  be  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  non-attendance,  a  few 
free  seats  were  provided,  so  that  each 
of  them  and  a  few  members  of  their 
families  might  always  be  present  if  they 
wished. 

There  was  a  purpose  in  this.  He 
clearly  perceived  that  the  presence  of 
himself  and  other  leading  men  would 
always  have  an  excellent  effect  in  re- 
pressing improprieties  of  every  kind 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  audience, 
and  would  tend  to  elevate  the  drama  to 
its  proper  place  as  an  instructor  and  a 
teacher  of  profitable  lessons  to  the  rising 
generation.  There  was  statesmanship  in 
this  view  of  the  stage  and  of  its  power 
as  an  agent  for  good  if  properly 
utilized,  or  for  evil  if  neglected  and  left 
to  those  evil  associations  which  too 
often  surround   the  theatre. 


The  Stage  and  Morals. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  East  I 
was  particularly  struck  in  witnessing 
some  plays  and  reading  criticisms  of 
others  that  were  put  on  the  boards  of 
leading  theatres.  If  the  dramas  pre- 
sented mirror  society  and  the  tastes  of 
the  people  and  their  ideas  of  morality, 
then  morals  must  be  in  a  very  low  con- 
dition. Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that 
playwrights  and  actors  endeavor  to  meet 
the  public  taste,  and  to  present  plays 
that  will  meet  popular  approval?  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  give  perfor- 
mances and  descriptions  of  society  that 
would  shock  prevailing  ideas  of 
morality.  But  there  were  plays  put  on 
the  boards  which  were  low  in  tone,  bad 
in  morals,  and  the  purpose  of  which 
must  have  left  unpleasant  impressions 
upon  the  minds  of  moral  people.      I  felt 
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that,  figuratively  speaking,  they  left  a 
bad  taste  in  my  mouth,  and  thought 
that  the  suggestion  upon  the  stage  o( 
seduction  and  adulterous  connections 
and  immoral  associations,  even  when 
exhibited  under  the  guise  of  marriage, 
must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  public 
who  frequented  the  theatre,  especially 
upon  the  young  and  rising  generation. 
The  words  of  Pope  fully  express  the 
idea  that  I  have  in  my  mind: 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Any  drama  that  represents  vice  in 
any  other  than  a  hideous  light  is  a 
drama  that  should  not  be  given  to  the 
public.  No  play  should  be  permitted 
to  be  exhibited  that  lowers  the  standard 
of  virtue  or  that  glosses  over  and  makes 
light  of  unvirtuous  conduct  and  illicit 
associations  between  the  sexes.  Man- 
kind have  enough  to  content  with  in 
repressing  and  controlling  their  pas- 
sions and  appetites  and  bringing  them 
into  subjection  to  the  law  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  scriptures  and  in  man's 
own  nature,  without  receiving  the  least 
encouragement  in  the  wrong  direction 
from  theatrical  performances.  Mana- 
gers of  theatres,  therefore,  have  a  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  them,  as 
have  all  who  come  before  the  public  as 
instructors,  whether  it  be  through  the 
school,  through  the  press,  or  through 
the  stage.  The  theatre  can  be  made  a 
place  of  instructive  and  delightful 
amusement  if  properly  controlled  by 
individuals  who  have  a  high  sense  of 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them  and  of  the  duty  that  they  owe  to 
the  public,  or  it  can  be  made  an  agency 
of  unmeasured  evil  if  profit  and  the 
pandering  to  low  tastes  be  the  only 
objects    sought    for.      It  was   to   prevent 


the  lowering  of  the  stage  in  this 
respect  that  President  Young  took  such 
pains  during  his  lifetime  to  keep  it  up 
to  a  high  standard,  and  by  his  presence 
and  the  presence  of  his  associates  to 
check  any  evil  tendency.  He  wanted 
the  stage  to  be  an  instrument  of  good 
and  to  perform  the  high  mission  of 
which  it  is  capable  under  proper  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  a  deplorable  thing 
for  our  community  if  such  plays  as  I 
have  alluded  to  were  performed  on  the 
boards  of  our  theatres  and  leceived  ex- 
tensive patronage.  The  Editor. 


LIBELOUS. 


Is    it     unlawful     to    quote     scripture? 

Yes,  in  some  cases,  and  for  some 
purposes. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reports 
that  a  grand  jury  in  Ohio  has  indicted 
a  man  for  sending  slanderous  postal 
cards  to  one  of  his  debtors.  The 
objectionable  matter  consisted  of  three 
Biblical  quotations: 

"Owe  no  man  anything. 

"Let  us  walk   honestly." 

"Many  days  and  years  shall  ye  be 
troub  ed. " 


THE    LID    STILL  ON 


Among  stories  told  by  country  doc- 
tors, this  one  certainly  deserves  a  place. 
The  doctor  had  prescribed  for  an 
Irishman,  and  visited  his  cabin  the  next 
day  to  see  how  he  was  getting   on. 

"Well,  Patrick,  are  you  better  to- 
day?"  he  asked,   pleasantly.     ^ 

"Oh,  murther,  no  —  Oi'm  worse,  with 
turribhle  pain  in  me  innards!" 

"Why,  didn't  you  take  the  pills  I 
ordered?" 

"Oi  did  that,  an'  Oi'm  worrse;  but 
maybe  the  cover  hasn't  come  off  the 
box  yet '" 
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BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Joseph  and  His  Brothers. 

When  Joseph  was  a  young  man  he 
used  to  help  his  brothers  tend  the 
sheep,  and  one  day  he  told  them  a 
strange  dream  he  had  had. 

He  dreamed  that  they  were  all  bind- 
ing sheaves  in  the  field,  and  his  sheaf 
or  bundle  of  wheat  stood  up  straight 
and  his  brothers'  sheaves  stood  up  and 
bowed  to  his  sheaf.  This  made  his 
brothers  very  angry,  for  the  dream 
meant  that  they  would  some  da)'  bow 
down  to  him  as  though  he  were  a  king 
or  ruler  over  them.  Soon  after  that  he 
dreamed  that  the  sun  and  moon  and 
eleven  stars  bowed  down  to  him,  which 
meant  that  his  father  and  mother  and 
eleven  brothers  were  to  bow  down  to 
him  some  day. 

His  brothers  hated  him  more  and 
more  for  the  pretty  coat  their  father 
had  given  him,  and   for  his  dreams. 

One  day  Joseph's  father  sent  him  to 
where  his  brothers  were  tending  the 
sheep,  a  long  way  from  home,  to  take 
them  some  bread  and  see  if  they  were  all 
well.  When  they  saw  him  coming  they 
said,  "There  comes  that  dreamer;  let 
us  kill  him  and  then  see  what  will  be- 
come of  his  dreams;"  but  one  brother 
said,  "No,  let  us  not  kill  him,  for  he  is 
our  brother,  but  let  us  put  him  in  this 
pit."  He  thought  wtien  the  rest  were 
busy  he  would  take  Joseph  out  and  send 
him  to  his  father;  but  after  awhile 
they  saw  a  lot  of  merchants,  with 
camels,  on  their  way  to  Egypt  to  buy 
goods,  so  they  took  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit  and  sold  him  to  the  merchants  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  which  was  about 


the  same  as  eleven   dollars    and    twenty- 
eight  cents  of  our  money. 

Then  they  killed  a  kid  and  dipped 
Joseph's  pretty  coat  in  its  blood  and 
took  it  home  to  their  father.  They  told 
him  they  had  found  the  coat,  and,  think- 
ing it  looked  like  Joseph's,  they  had 
brought  it  for  him  to  see. 

Their  father  said  it  was  his  son's 
coat,  and  of  course  supposed  some  wild 
beast  must  have  turn  him  to  pieces. 
He  wept  bitterly,  and  grieved  for  him 
many  days,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 

M5'  children,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  it  is  just  as  wicked  to  act  a  lie  as 
it  is  to  tell  one.  Don't  allow  your- 
selves to  become  jealous  of  your 
brothers  or  sisters.  Suppose  they  were 
to  be  taken  away  from  you,  where  you 
could  never  see  them  again,  how  badly 
you  would  feel ! 

Let  us  ask  God  to  help  us  do  right 
in  all  things  and  to  speak  the  truth  at 
all  times. 

In  my  next  story  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened  to  Joseph  after  his  brothers 
sold  him.  The  Lord  took  care  of  him, 
for  He  had  a  great  work  for  him  to  do 
when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man. 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


IN  OLD  MEXICO. 

In     crossing     Mexico     from     east     to 
west  there  is  first  a  broad    plain   by  the 
seaside,    covered    with   immense  forests. 
Here  we  find  growing  the  beautiful,   tall 
cocoa-palm,    straight    as   an    arrow,    and 
covered   with    a    crown    of    long,     green, 
feathery    leaves,     under    which    are    the 
large     clusters     of     fruit.       Other     trees 
I   found  growing   here    are  the   mahogany, 
j  the  wood  from  which  furniture  is  made, 
I   and  the  banana,  which  yields  such  delic- 
ious   fruit;      aso    other    plants    yielding 
delicious  fruits  are  found  here. 
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After  a  while  we  begin  to  ascend  a 
slope,  many  parts  of  which  are  so  steep 
and  rugged  that  the  roads  are  ver}' 
narrow,  crooked  and  often  dangerous. 
Here  too  are  fine  forests,  also  large 
plantations  of  cotton,  coffee  and 
tobacco.  Lovely  roses,  dahlias,  and 
many  other  plants  which  we  cultivate 
in  our  flower  gardens  or  greenhouses, 
grow  here  in  the  fields  and  forests.  At 
last  we  find  ourselves  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  range,  which  we  cross  and 
descend  into  a  basin  or  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  This  enclosed 
plain  is  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  In 
the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  a  beautiful 
lake;  beside  this  lake  is  the  famous 
city  of  Mexico. 

When  the  white  people  first  came  to 
America,  four  hundred  years  ago,  they 
found  the  lake  much  larger  than  it  now 
is,  and  the  cit)  was  situated  upon  a 
cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  midst  of 
the  lake.  A  powerful  king,  named 
Montezuma,  lived  here  with  his  people, 
who  were  called  Aztecs.  The  city  was 
then  full  of  their  palaces  and  temples, 
many  of  which  were  ornamented  with 
figures  and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  with  wonderful  carvings  and 
paintings. 

These  people  had  lived  for  three  hun- 
dred years  in  this  basin,  with  its  high 
mountains  on  all  sides,  shutting  them 
in  away  from  the  warlike  Indians  be- 
yond, who  never  thought  of  doing  any- 
thing but  hunt  and  fight.  They  were 
thus  able  to  go  on  iii  peace,  building 
their  palaces,  temples,  bridges  and 
other  great  works,  some  of  which  were 
very  remarkable.  What  seemed  most 
wonderful  to  the  white  strangers  was 
the  great  number  of  articles  of  silver 
and  gold  in  the  temples  and  palaces. 
These  they  wanted;  and  they  also 
wished   to    know    where    the    silver    and 


gold  were  obtained,  that  they  might  get 
it  for  themselves.  They  took  the  king 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  made  war  on 
the  city  and  treated  his  people  very 
cruelly.  During  the  war  the  city  was 
nearly  destroyed;  but  it  was  soon 
rebuilt  by  the  conquerors.  They  finally 
found  the  mine  which  had  been  worked 
by  the  natives,  and  soon  great  numbers 
of  white  people  came  there  to  live,  but 
j  they  cared  more  for  the  silver  and  gold 
than  anything  else  in   Mexico. 

The  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  the 
deification  of  dead  heroes,  and  even 
human  sacrifices  on  a  grand  scale,  were 
prominent  features  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  old  Mexicans. 

Moroni  S.    Leaver. 

Geography  Cl.\ss,  L.    D.   S.  College. 


WHAT  THE  MULE  SAID. 

A  CIVIL  engineer  lells  this  story: 

While  overseeing  a  gang  of  men  who, 
with  mule  teams,  were  hauling  loads  of 
dirt,  a  friend  of  mine — a  ventriloquist — 
came  up  and  stood  by  my  side,  watch- 
ing the  men   at  work. 

Presently  a  mule,  driven  by  a  large, 
red-headed  and  fiery  tempered  Irish- 
man, balked  when  right  in  front  of 
where  my  friend  and  I  were  standing. 
The  Irishman  soon  lost  his  temper,  and 
began  to  belabor  the  animal  with  his 
whip.  Every  now  and  then  the  mule 
would  turn  his  head  and  look  reproach- 
fully at  the  angry  Irishman,  but  still 
refused  to  budge. 

"Now  just  watch  the  Irishman,"  the 
ventriloquist  whispered  in  my  ear. 

At  that  moment  Pat,  losing  all^ 
patience,  gave  the  animal  a  tremendous 
kick  in  the  ribs  with  his  heav}'  boot. 

The  mule  turned  his  head,  and  look- 
ing the  Irishman  in  the  face,  opened 
his  mouth— 
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"Don't  )0u  do  that  again!"  The 
voice  sounded  as  though  it  came  direct 
from  between  the  mule's  parted  lips. 


a  word,  he  whirled  about  and  bolted 
down  the  street  as  fast  as  his  two  legs 
could  take  him. 


The  whip'^dropped  from  the  Irish- 
man's hand.  For  a  moment  he  stared 
at  the  mule,  and  then,   without  uttering 


TO  OUR   ARTISTS. 

In  No.  2  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Instructor     we    presented     an     outline 
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picture  similar  to  the  one  above,  and 
invited  our  young  artist  friends  to  copy 
it.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  work,  and  we  have 
received  a  number  of  drawings  that  are 
very  creditable.  Following  are  the 
names  of  those  whose  drawings  are 
worthy  of  special  mention:  J.  G. 
Hayes.  Spanish  Fork;  Benjamin  A. 
Johnson,  Provo;  George  D.  Parkinson, 
Preston,  Idaho;  William  R.  Evans, 
Huntsville,  Wells  Hales,  Spanish  Fork. 

We  again  invite  all  our  youthful 
artists  to  make  copies  of  the  accom- 
panying picture.  We  shall  take 
pleasure  in  publishing  the  names  of 
those  who  make  the  best  drawings. 

We  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that 
we  offer  prizes  for  drawings,  as  well  as 
for  other  works  of  art.  The  awarding 
of  these  prizes  will  take  place  in  July 
next.  For  list  of  prizes  see  No.  1  of 
the  present  volume  of  this  paper. 


HOW  DID  HE  GET  BACK    FROM  RUSSIA. 

Many  years  ago  Captain  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Boston,  sailed  his  own  ship 
to  Sumatra,  taking  a  cargo  to  exchange 
for  pepper.  He  took  with  him  his  dog 
Keeper.  This  dog  was  a  powerful 
animal  and  a  great  favorite  with  the 
crew.  He  was  very  useful  in  keeping 
off  the  Malays,  who  swim  like  fishes, 
and  would  swarm  up  the  sides  of  the 
ship  to  get  on  deck  and  steal;  but 
Keeper  would  not  allow  one  to  come  on 
board,  except  when  permitted  by  the 
captain.  The  Malays  were  very  much 
afraid  of  Keeper.  The  captain  then, 
with  a  cargo  of  pepper,  sailed  for 
Cronstadt,  in  Russia.  There  the 
pepper  was  exchanged  for  hemp,  duck 
and  iron  for  Boston.  But  when  the 
ship  was  ready  to  sail  Keeper  was  not 
on  board,   and  in  the  bustle  of  departure 


his  absence  was  not  perceived  until 
they  were  out  at  sea.  It  was  too  late 
to  turn  back,  and  the  crew,  officers  and 
captain  all  mourned  the  loss  of  their 
favorite.  And  when  Captain  Curtis 
reached  home  there  was  as  much  sor- 
row for  Keeper  on  shore  as  at  sea. 
Some  weeks  passed,  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
was  sitting  in  her  parlor  alone  one 
evening,  when  she  heard  a  commotion 
in  the  hall.  She  opened  the  parlor 
door  and  looked  out.  The  maid-servant 
was    struggling    to  keep  out   a   big  dog. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Curtis,"  she  cried.  "This 
dog  will  come  in.  and  I  can't  keep 
him  out. " 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Curtis  appeared  the 
dog  ran  to  her,  stood  on  his  hind  legs, 
placed  his  paws  on  her  shoulder  and 
began  caressing  her  face  with  his  big 
tongue. 

"Why!"      said  she,    "it  is   Keeper." 

When  the  dog  heard  her  pronounce 
his  name  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He 
rushed  madly  around,  only  stopping 
now  and  then  to  hug  and  kiss  his  mis- 
tress. He  was  so  lean  that  she  at  first 
hardly  knew  him.  He  was  quickly  fed 
and  made  comfortable. 

But  how  did  he  get  home?  Probably, 
finding  the  ship  gone,  he  had  watched 
for  a  Boston  vessel  and  taken  passage 
on  her,  perhaps  as  a  stowaway,  with  no 
one  to  feed  him,  and  heaven  only 
knows  how  he  lived  on  the  long  and 
dreary  voyage,  without  a  friend  on 
board. 

He  could  not  tell  his  story,  and  so  we 
could  only  guess  it.  This  is  a  true 
story,  well  known  to  Keeper's  Boston 
friends. 


Advice  is  cheap,  but    good    examples 

cost     something.  This     may     be     the 

reason  why  one    is  so  plentiful  and  the 
other  so  scarce. 
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PIECE  FOR  RECITATION. 


Sulphur  and  Molasses. 

When  I  was  young,  they  had  a  way 

Of  keeping  all  disease  at  bay, 

And  rend'ring  changing  of  the  spring 

As  innocent  as  anything. 

Just  as  the  soil  was  waking  up 

And  out  peeped  slyly  little  grasses, 

Wliy,  mother'd  give  us  all  a  dose 

Of  sulphur  and  molasses. 

I  see  it  now,  that  pewter  spoon 
That  always  got  heaped  up   too  soon, 
Half  sulphur  almost  bright  as  gold. 
And  half  molasses,   black  and  old; 
And  then  we  children,  one  by  one 
Would  open  mouth  with  many  passes, 
And  down  our  gullets   swift  would   go 
That  sulphur  and  molasses. 


They  said  it  kept  the  chills  away, 
Prevented  bilious  fever's  sway. 
Would  make  the  liver    hump   and   get 
And  keep  the  blood  out  of  a  fret; 
Would  make  the  stomach  feel  at  ease, 
Free  of  poison-laden  gases; 
Was  cooling,  healing,    soothing,    all — 
This  sulphur  and  molasses. 


Good  gracious  I    it  was  bad  to  take. 
And  awful  faces  we  did  make. 
But  'twa'nt  no  use    to    beg   nor  cry- — • 
That  was  the  law,    when   spring  came 

by; 
To  put  the  system  in  good  trim, 
Instead  of  pills  and  other  masses 
Our  mother  gave  us  lib'rally 
Of  sulphur  and  molasses. 


ARBOR  DAY   SONG. 


WoEDs  AND  Music  by  B.  Stephens. 


VOICES.     Moderato. 


—5 — ^ ^-\ — • • «—\-7r^ al • •- 


1.  Ar-bor    morning  bright  and  fair,  With  its   cool,   re  -  fresh-ing  air.    Bids     us     greet  with 

2.  Help  us  plant  the        ar  -  bortree.   Still;:to  -  geth-er     may    we  be.   When   its     branch-es 

3.  Plant  we  with  a     prayer  and  song;  Then  as  years  shall  roll      a  -  long.  May  rich    fruit  grow 
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« I , « ^_ 
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ff  REFRAIN. 
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joy  and  song    All   this    hap-py    throng. 

shall  o'erspread  Wide  a-  bove  our  heads. 

from  the  seed     Of  each    no-  ble    deed. 


Hail!  hail!  Wei- come  here.  Nature's  lov  -  ers, 


m 
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with    a    cheer.  Join      in    our      hap  -  py      lay,  On    this    Arbor 
^^ — » — 0  0 


day. 


day. 


-I — f— 
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I 
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Note.— Ten  or  twenty  of  the  best  voices  might  be  selected  to  sing  the  song,  all  joining  in  the  Refrain. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

•DR; 
^  CREAM 

BAKING 

powom 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


rr\t\    BlliLt    HEADS, 

liETTEf^  HEADS, 
NOTE  HEADS, 

STRTEMEJ^TS, 

DUE    SlliLiS, 

Of^DEf^S,    RECEIPTS, 

DODGEP^S,    PROd^RMS, 

HRND  BlLtliS, 

f\T)d  all  \(\r)ds  of  C;o/ri/Tiereial  pri^tii^?' 


SeND     TO 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go. 

MAIL  ORDtRSPROMPTLY  FILLED. 


/Pond's 
Extract 

cures   Cuts,    Bums, 

Catarrh,  Sore  Throat 
and    ALL     PAIN. 


A  good  thing  ia  always  imitated;  poor 
ones  never.  There  ar^  many  itforthleaa 
imitations  of  rONU'S  ICXTItACT,  If 
you  want  to  he  CXTRED 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Edi TOE — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  nam  xl  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  yotir 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  wOl 
send  me  theii-  ex]5ress  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Sueoessors  to  Utah  Craoher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager]^ 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated. 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  I.ake  City. 
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CflbDEH'S  IVIUSIC  PflbHCE 


SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR   THE  FOLLOWING  WORLD-RENOWNED  INSTRUMENTS: 


We  handle  none  but 
First-Class  Goods, 
and  defy  competition 

— both    in — 
QUALITY  and  PRICE. 

SOLD  ON 
EASY 
TERMS. 


Steinway  &  Sons  1  ' 

Kimball      | 

9  «. 


PIANOS  \ 


Mason  &  Hamlin 
Belir  Bros. 


3 


WW  |, 


iMasoniHamlinl  ORGANS  I  •  Kinball 


■3  £ 


Special    Inducement* 

Offered  to 
SuTiday  Schools    and 

Churches. 


Send  for 

Catalogues. 


GUITARS  •  JVIAHDOlilHS  •  BANJOS  •  VlOblHS 


UllIOI*  PflGipiG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Gar  Line 


TO 

All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tm4  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

xo 

Chicago  and  St,  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


OIT-V  TICKET  OFKICE  201   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.     Asst.  Gen;  Mgr.         G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

BOTTEHlVIIIiK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK   TOnR   DEALER   FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SUEPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000.00 

340,000.00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY,Vice-Pre:sident,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
TREAStTRER,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
ROMNET,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowE,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 
60  Main  Strt. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING; 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
■  clilldren  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ' 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  { 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  { 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWEKTY-FITE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


FITS  CURED 

(From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.  11.  PeeUe,\vho  makes  a  special  ty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubi  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician  ;  hia  success  is  astonislnni:;.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  hina. 
Hepublishesavaluableworlionthis  disease  which  he 
Bends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
an  y  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P  O  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Frof.  W.  a.  FEEKE,  F  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 


JOS.  J.   DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED    1880. 


F.  COALTEh 


DAYNES    1^    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 


riflNOS,  ORGftNS, 


GUITARS,BANIOS,MANDOLINS 

Sheet  Music  and  Books  from  10  cts.  up 

°^^fkee''^^         P  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City 


SPRING.  1595. 

MarDi6§,  Tods,  Base  Balls,  Bats,  Solid  and  Intiaied 
RuDber  Balls,  Haiiiniocks,  Etc.,  Etc. 

+  L01rtZEST     PRICES     TO     DEKI_ERS.«- 


"Write    to  t_is    for  i>riccs. 

GEORCE  Q.  CANNON   &  SONS  CO., 
A.  H.  CANNON,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Loan  6l  Trust  Bdg.,  Ogden. 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 

EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  1894. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Oeden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creet  9:50  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:85  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  7:  40p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  5:  27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p,  m.,  Denver  9:25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 
A.  S.  HUGHES.     B.  F.  NEVINS.        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Ben.  Agt„  8.  P.  A  T.  A., 

Jenver,  Colo  Salt  Lake  City.  Denuer,  Col, 


1840-1892. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHINB 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
*  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


B.  H.SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

HMD 

DESIl^ES   VODH    ACCOOl^TS. 

tS-DEEDS   AN   MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.SA 

60  S.  East  Tenmlei  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

5-29 


TH6  HEDRy  OinillDOOEy  FURDITUiie  COHIPIIfly, 

SMLT    L-KKe    CITY. 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,    FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  ^t^  CROCKERY. 


4 


'^ 


It  Is  well  known  that  this  lamous  Institution  was  originally  organized  tor  the  importation  of 

^^HdENERAL    MERCHANDISE;}^ 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  anl  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drags,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  6.  WEBBER.  Superintendent. 


H.  K-  THomflS 

26,  28,  30,  32  £.  First  South  Street, 
SALT    UAKE    CITY 

Dry  Goods.  Slioes. 

NOliOnS.  6I)G. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

H.  K  THOmflS 


Wilford  Woodrufi,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Caahier. 

Zion's  Savina:s  ^3ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  I,  3  &  ,S  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Beoelyes  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure   any  inquiry  you  may 
miikefor  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
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Tiie  Slate  Bank 

OF=    UXKH. 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBEK  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

Dlt^ECTORS  : 

Heber  J.  Grant,  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Philn  T.  Farnsworth, 
Spencer  Clawson  Is.iflc  Barton, 

Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL.    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc 

Established  1S64. 


One  Price  to  All 


•F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 

11-30 


